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OF EDUCATION IN AN ART MUSEUM* 


BY ROBERTA M. FANSLER 


T A TIME when colleges and universities are being forced by 
the war to “search and research” the basic assumptions under 
which they have been operating, when articles on the plight of the 
liberal arts appear in every journal of opinion, it is high time that 
the art museums, as sister educational institutions, should also take 
educational stock. Mark Van Doren attributes good intentions to all 
educators but notes that “few reflect upon their intentions.”? We in 
the art museum must not only reflect, but must make an effort to re- 
formulate our purposes in relation to the cultural situation today. 
More specifically, we must scrutinize our practices in relation to our 
general purposes and to the expressed, or unexpressed needs of the 
public whom we serve. And we will do well to set these purposes 
and practices before other educators for their criticism. 

Let us accept the premise on which the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art was founded—that the Museum has a responsibility for the qual- 
ity of the educational and emotional life of the people. Its charter 
reads “for the purpose of establishing and maintaining in said city a 
museum and library of art, of encouraging and developing the study 
of fine arts, and the application of arts to manufacture and practical 
life, of advancing the general knowledge of kindred subjects, and, 
to that end, of furnishing popular instruction and recreation.” De- 
spite these admirably sound principles upon which the Museum was 
based in 1870, the machine age and democracy have fostered an at- 
titude toward art that is basically at odds with this spirit. 

We have spelled art with a capital A; we have looked on it as an 


*A symposium entitled “The Future of the Art Museum as an Educational 
Institution” was held in Chicago under the auspices of the Art Institute and the 
University of Chicago on March 24 and 25. Papers were read by David Finley, 
Philip R. Adams, Daniel Catton Rich, William M. Ivins, Jr., Mrs. Juliana R. 
Force, Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Ulrich Middeldorf, Thomas Munro, Robert Tyler 
Davis, Mrs. Roberta M. Fansler, Richard P. McKeon, Judith C. Waller, Gilbert 
Seldes, Horace H. F. Jayne, William V. Morgenstern, Monroe Wheeler, Raymond 
S. Stites, and Francis Henry Taylor. Mr. Daniel Catton Rich has announced that 
the Art Institute intends to publish these papers. In the meantime several other 
articles on museum education have been received by the ArT JOURNAL and are 
being published in this issue as supplementary to the questions discussed at the 
Chicago symposium. The Editors. 

* Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education. New York, 1943, p. 5. 
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esoteric, quality-brand entertainment for those few with leisure and 
cultivation to enjoy it. The ownership of art has been either a 
nominally public matter wherein the public has had neither the 
opportunity nor the ability to exercise choice or discrimination, or 
else it has been the privilege of the wealthy, a cultural white tie worn 
as a symbol at the top of the social ladder. Today we have come to a 
general recognition that in the arts is to be found the quality of 
human experience expressed in forms having a character and integrity 
of their own that makes us call them beautiful, and makes us return 
to them constantly for the sustained enjoyment that it is their special 
province to supply. It is the universal character of art that makes 
us preserve it in public institutions, that places squarely on the 
shoulders of custodians of such institutions the responsibility to 
make their collections really accessible to all the people, accessible 
to their understanding as well as to their eyes. 

What are some of those factors in our cultural situation that must 
be taken into account if we are to develop an educational program 
fitted to the need? One of these factors lies in the tremendous degree 
of specialization of our culture. As a culture becomes more and more 
specialized the individual in his preparation for living must master 
an ever narrower but more complex field of competence. He cor- 
respondingly knows less about the equally narrow fields of his fellow 
members within the community. And while it is psychologically im- 
portant to the welfare of the individual that he see himself in rela- 
tion to a whole world, its complexity is such that it can only be 
dealt with practically in parts. This puts on education the burden 
of re-integrating the disparate parts of the world picture. 

But simultaneously, the specialized nature of our society has seemed 
to require a constantly more specialized type of vocational education 
with the resulting neglect of the humanities. The various educational 
experiments, like the Chicago plan or the St. Joseph’s required cur- 
riculum, are answers to the problem of how to train an aristocracy 
of intellect in the face of the demands which these conditions are 
putting on education. But while they may, if sufficiently multiplied, 
answer the problem for college trained men and women, what of the 
99% who never go to college? They remain the responsibility of the 
institutions of public adult education, among them the museums and 
the libraries. 

The survey and the orientation course have been instituted in 
recent years to meet the threat of vocational specialization to the 
wholeness of a college student’s education. In them the student is 
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offered a world picture usually in his first or second year in college 
before he has any idea of his need for one or of the significance of its 
constituent parts. But even the orientation course is being swept away 
today in the frankest kind of vocational training for war. 

A recent survey of the adult public taking part in the educational 
activities of the Metropolitan Museum showed that 64% of our stu- 
dents are under forty-five, 40% under thirty-five. (This disposes of 
the old belief that the museum lecture-goer is an elderly, culture- 
seeking lady with time on her hands.) One-third of our public have 
been through college, and time and again these college men and 
women will say to a museum lecturer “I was always too busy in col- 
lege to take art, so I am making up for lost time.” Two-thirds of our 
students have gone no further than high school, if that far. The pre- 
vocational anxiety reaches well down into secondary schools today. 
For both these groups the museum must plan to give not connois- 
seurship and not a dinner-table patter about art, but a fundamental 
analysis of the meaning of the arts and their place in cultural history. 

Another result of the specialization of our society, and one with 
disastrous social implications, is the inability of one specialist to 
make himself intelligible to another in a different field. The sociolo- 
gist, whose specialty is the “noblest study of mankind,” expresses his 
findings in graphs and statistics which are unintelligible to the lay- 
man. The sociologist’s layman is Everyman who has not worked in 
sociology, just as he himself becomes a layman to the doctor or to 
the “sand hog.” 

This increasing isolation of human beings from each other is 
serious. When men can no longer talk shop except in the restricted 
group of their fellow shop workers, habitual barriers grow up to 
stand in the way of the united social action on which any form of 
free government must be founded. I think it is perhaps an uncon- 
scious recognition of art as one of the vital languages of communica- 
tion available to us all that brings people to the museum, not only 
to enjoy the collections privately, but to join a study group and to 
try to understand more than is immediately self-evident. The two 
types of study preferred by the students of our recent survey were 
“the study of art as it reflects social and cultural history” and “the 
appreciation of art.” In other words, people want to understand the 
language in order to read what has been said in it, for the light it 
sheds on their “human situation and their place in history.”’* But 


*Irwin Edman, “War and the Liberal Arts,” The Nation, March 5, 1943. 
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in asking for “appreciation of art” the public asks further for assist- 
ance in the cultivation of native faculties of enjoyment, for training 
in the discrimination of values, and this also is the responsibility of 
a public art institution in a democracy. 

The purpose of a liberal arts education has been defined as the 
“training of young minds to timeless values and to public responsi- 
bility.”* Responsible citizens are responsible not because it is their 
duty to go to the polls or to write to their congressmen, but because 
they are deeply, personally concerned with values; with the human 
values that arise or are submerged in the relation between the indi- 
vidual and the group, the individual and his environment. This rela- 
tionship is the theme of the arts. Where better than in an art museum 
can people be trained to a “sensitive responsiveness to the best that 
has been thought and said in the world, to some realization of their 
human situation and of their place in history’’?® 

Democracy as an idea was created by philosophers and idealists, 
and we can not expect it to work unless we can have a public trained 
to understand its values, its roots, and implications, and the responsi- 
bilities it puts on the individual citizen. To take part in a public 
education directed to this end is the responsibility and the privilege 
of a museum of art as of a library. 

Ability to project an imaginative sympathy and understanding into 
situations other than our own is one of the primary results of training 
in the arts. In our world where space has been reduced to negligible 
importance, we constantly find ourselves face to face with patterns 
of thought and behavior wholly foreign to our own. In such a world 
there is the greatest need for this particular kind of emotional train- 
ing. Nor will it be enough in the post-armistice world to have a few 
intellectual aristocrats and leaders who recognize the need for toler- 
ance and understanding. It will be vitally important that the public 
opinion behind the peace table shall be able to judge of issues and 
values disinterestedly and with a tolerance born of an ability to 
project its sympathies beyond the limits of experience. 

These are some of the factors in our human situation today that 
must be taken into account by all who are concerned with education 
in the arts. But because the museum is a public institution, because 
of its special character as a repository of man’s spiritual history, we 
have a special capacity to meet these needs and a commensurate re- 
sponsibility. We must meet them with the finest scholarship and 


* Op. cit, 
* Op. cit. 
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insight that is available, offered in the spirit of generosity that makes 
for true teaching. In this there is no room for pedantry, and the stand- 
ards by which results are judged are not academic. The results them- 
selves are largely intangible, consisting as they do in the degree to 
which the imaginations of people who, for the most part, remain un- 
known to the lecturer are stimulated. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


BY KATRINA VAN HOOK 


Y temum years have passed since the opening of the National 
Gallery of Art. In that time it has been visited by more than five 
million people. Because of its location in the nation’s capital, the 
Gallery's visitors come from all parts of the country, and from abroad. 
Many of these are in the armed services; others are engaged in gov- 
ernment work; some are in the city only a short time. The educational 
department of the Gallery has adapted its program to the varied needs 
of these visitors. 

First of all, the educational department conducts daily tours of the 
Gallery, in answer to the never-ceasing demand for a well-planned 
survey of the collection. In this tour which takes place twice a day 
the speaker discusses several representative works of art and includes 
comments on style and a few biographical and historical details to 
form an introduction to art for those not familiar with the subject. 
Every Saturday afternoon a special tour is arranged for members of 
the armed services. Appointments also are made in advance for clubs 
or other groups who request this service. 

Many individuals with a wider background of art who desire a 
general view of the Gallery in a short time also attend the tours. Thus 
it is necessary to offer interesting information for those familiar with 
the field, and yet speak simply enough for the average person. This is 
not as difficult as often supposed, and is accomplished by discussing 
art history, iconography or aesthetics without using a specialized 
terminology. It is evident that words such as “plastic,” “linear,” or 
“expressionistic” have little connotation for the average visitor, unless 
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further defined. Moreover, any point about style is more effective 
when illustrated in the work of art being viewed at the moment. A 
special effort is made to follow the rules of good public speaking, and 
clear diction: varied expression and logical organization are stressed 
in these talks. 

A situation caused by the long working hours of many Washington 
residents in war agencies led the National Gallery to initiate a second 
type of gallery discussion—the “Picture of the Week,” a ten-minute 
talk on a single painting, given twice daily during the lunch hour, in 
the room where the picture hangs. A different subject is chosen each 
week, and is reproduced in the rotogravure section of one of Washing- 
ton’s Sunday papers, These talks have proved to be very popular; the 
average attendance at each presentation is twenty-five on weekdays 
and one hundred on Sundays. Even busy war workers find they can 
spare a few minutes during the week to obtain a gradual yet thor- 
ough familiarity with the collection. 

More formal lectures on special topics are held in the Gallery's 
auditorium. Staff members and also guest speakers take part in a regu- 
lar Sunday afternoon lecture program. In this way, results of scholarly 
research can be presented or single aspects of the collection can be 
stressed at greater length with the help of slides. In order to obtain the 
best possible quality in the slides used, we have come to rely almost 
entirely on the work, both in black and white and in color, of the 
Gallery’s own staff photographer. 

Motion pictures as well as slides are employed in the lectures as 
an aid in the appreciation of painting and sculpture. This approach 
narrows the selection to those films of artistic, historical or docu- 
mentary nature which can provide a true and vivid setting for the 
works of art in the Gallery. A short lecture, illustrated with slides, 
precedes the film and calls attention to portions of the motion picture 
that might otherwise pass unnoticed. Through its dramatic impact 
and universal popularity, the motion picture heightens the effect of 
the program, and the speaker’s remarks in turn add to the enjoyment 
of the film. 

Music stands out prominently in the activities of the Gallery. Every 
Sunday evening throughout the year approximately eight hundred 
people attend concerts performed in the East Garden Court by 
orchestral ensembles or soloists; and on weekdays recorded music is 
played in the auditorium during the noon hour. 

Still another type of lecture-hall program is based on a discussion 
of music in relation to painting. By using recordings and slides 
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alternately it is possible to illustrate the formal and historical parallels 
between the two arts. One series of these “music-lectures” included 
Italian madrigals and pastoral painting of Venice; eighteenth-century 
English painting and Handel; Delacroix and Berlioz; Debussy and 
Impressionism. The playing of music that conveys the same moods 
and thoughts expressed in the painting increases the listener’s emo- 
tional understanding of both artistic forms. 

All of the functions described thus far are planned primarily for 
adults. When school children come to the Gallery, they are conducted 
by their own teachers. If the children have some previous preparation 
the visit will have more meaning for them, and it is the teachers who 
can best relate a discussion of art to school work. Gallery staff mem- 
bers are available at all times for individual conferences with teachers 
who wish suggestions in planning their visit to the Gallery. 

There has also been a demand for different types of service: to 
provide speakers for gatherings outside the Gallery; to lend slides; 
and to circulate reproductions with accompanying texts for clubs and 
schools. However, these extension activities are feasible only with a 
larger staff, and remain as plans for the future. Wartime restrictions 
have halted experimentation with the recorded program through 
which even a wider public could be reached. 


National Gallery of Art 
Washington, D.C. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART" 


BY AGNES RINDGE 


ISUAL experience is the basis of all the educational activity at 
the Museum of Modern Art just as it is in other museums. 
Unlike most museums, we are limited to the modern field, with 
emphasis on new forms and new techniques. Our prevailing policy 
in education is experimental and exploratory. We have permanent 
collections which include painting and sculpture, industrial art, 


* The fifteenth anniversary exhibition, Art in Progress, opening late in May, 
will show the activities of all the different departments of the Museum: archi- 
tecture, industrial design, prints and posters as well as sculpture and painting, 
with graphic expositions of the work of the Film Library, the Educational Pro- 
gram and the Department of Circulating Exhibitions. 
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films and photography as well as archives on architecture and the 
dance and the theatre. But even the permanent collections rotate 
within the year in the building and circulate outside the city and 
in other countries. 

The most characteristic phase of the Museum's activities is prob- 
ably the exhibition program. Apart from the material assembled 
periodically in the Museum’s own galleries—currently Modern 
Drawings—exhibitions from the permanent collection or brought 
together from outside sources have been circulated outside New 
York to museums and colleges all over the country. One reason for 
developing the circulating exhibitions was the general reluctance 
of most schools and colleges to include contemporary art in their 
studies. And for many museums, the field of contemporary art, out- 
side of their own local artists, has been relatively inaccessible. 

The program was begun in 1931 when eleven museums partici- 
pated in the showing of the Jnternational Exhibition of Modern 
Architecture, which continued to tour for two and a half years. 
This extramural interest led to the establishment in 1933 of the 
Department of Circulating Exhibitions, with Elodie Courter as 
Director. At present the Museum of Modern Art maintains a pro- 
gram of about 130 exhibitions for circulation, which are shown 
over 550 times annually. 

Since 1943, the Department has executed a number of contracts 
for various Government agencies, which involved the preparation 
of exhibitions for shipment overseas. These included the Museum's 
exhibition of the United States at war, Road to Victory, circulated 
in England, and in Uruguay and Colombia with Carl Sandburg’s 
text in Spanish; and Brazil Builds, shown in Rio at the opening 
of the new Ministry of Health and Education, and in London at 
the request of the Brazilian Embassy. Early this year two editions 
of an exhibition entitled United States Housing in War and Peace 
were assembled for the Offices of War Information in London and 
Sidney, to circulate in England and Australia. A review of American 
Architecture, Housing and City Planning is being prepared for the 
Office of War Information; it will open in Stockholm on the an- 
niversary of the American-Swedish Foundation in June 1944. 

The Museum has tried to be experimental in its techniques of 
presentation. Labels, and gallery talks by the docent staff at exhibi- 
tions within the Museum constitute the usual educational approach 
that any museum makes to its visitors. But it has been our policy 
to reinforce the exhibition and to give it longer life by a carefully 
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prepared authoritative publication, amply illustrated. Since the 
Museum was founded, in 1929, quite a corpus of contemporary art 
has come to take its place on library shelves. 

For the arrangement of its material, the Museum has sought the 
advice of artists and special designers. Airways to Peace, designed 
last year by Herbert Bayer, was an experiment in graphic education 
which proved servicable to the Army and Navy as well as to the 
civilian trying to accustom himself to the vast universe above his 
ground. Theories of map making and strategical geography were 
presented not between the covers of a book or in the lecture hall, 
but visually, and with the minimum of text. In this case, visual 
treatment could save the student time, could capture his interest and 
help him to think in a modern way about the world he lives in. 
This is not Art in the painting and sculpture sense, but it is the 
designing of visual experience. 

The experimental attitude has also been employed in designing 
the circulating exhibitions. Methods of display that would give 
unity and continuity to the exhibitions, wherever they were shown, 
have been worked out as an integral part of the whole exhibition 
program. Such were the light folding cases containing Useful 
Objects of Modern Design or the mounting for the Rouault Prints. 
By devising methods of packing that are safe and almost foolproof, 
it has been possible to make original works of art available to a 
much wider audience than the metropolitan area. 

A further method of expanding the audience served by the 
Museum has been the Educational Program, begun in 1937 under 
the direction of Victor D’Amico. It is intended to serve as a labora- 
tory for educational research and not to be in any way a substitute 
for the regular art instruction proper to all schools. The Museum 
of Modern Art has carried on this work in company with four other 
museums in different parts of the country, and with the substantial 
assistance of grants from the General Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

From the beginning the program contained exhibitions designed 
for children in the secondary schools. These were circulated in 
public schools where they were criticized by both students and 
teachers, and subsequently revised to achieve the maximum effec- 
tiveness. Themes like Machine Art, The Shapes of Things, Design- 
ing a Stage Setting, Functions of the Camera, What Is Modern 
Architecture, and Animals and People in Art have been sent to 
schools in the city and to subscribers outside. In the last year the 
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Department of Circulating Exhibitions and the Educational Pro- 
gram combined to provide further material for use in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Fifty-five exhibitions, which were tested 
as teaching units in the New York City schools, were offered national- 
ly to all types of educational institutions. They have been scheduled 
primarily in schools, but also in Army camps, Navy bases, hospitals, 
libraries and community clubs, as well as museums and colleges. 

In order to reduce the cost of this teaching material, several mul- 
tiple exhibitions were plannec, to be executed in editions of two 
hundred, for either sale or rental. The first one, Look at Your 
Neighborhood, has been completed, It consists of twelve panels 
illustrating the principles of neighborhood planning. It will be 
followed by a series on modern painting, with color prints, sculp- 
ture, architecture and photography. These exhibitions are accom- 
panied by illustrated introductory texts, such as What Is Modern 
Painting by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., that can be purchased for classroom 
use in lots of ten or more for as little as twenty-five cents apiece. 
Sometimes portfolios of illustrative material are more convenient 
for the schools, and these too are being planned to meet their re- 
quirements. 

In addition to the exhibition panels and the inexpensive texts 
we have also prepared slide talks for sale or rental containing about 
fifty slides, of which the one on What Is Modern Painting is entirely 
kodachrome, The teacher can adapt the slide material to either 
high school or college level. 

This program is designed to give the schools the best equipment 
for teaching the field of modern art, and it has been tested in the 
schools and produced at a cost within their means. By offering 
several different kinds of teaching equipment, we hope to find 
what the schools can use best, so that each type of material can 
supplement or enhance the others. 

Aside from such teaching aids, we have also offered classes and 
activities for children, and some courses for art teachers. The facili- 
ties of the Museum are also open to the advanced student and the 
scholar. We have a library and are rapidly expanding our collection 
of slides and photographs. These items are for sale at as near cost 
as we can make them and the slides may be rented as well. 

Classes are held for public high school students on Saturdays, 
and for younger children of members and friends. This year we 
were asked by the Director of the Public Education Association to 
give a special class for two elementary schools in the All-Day 
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Neighborhood School Program, one in Harlem and one in Chelsea. 
Since these classes were to serve as models for the teaching of art 
in elementary schools in New York City, other teachers have at- 
tended them for observation on method. 

In addition, because it was found that many teachers’ colleges 
slighted the modern period altogether, courses have been given on 
An Introduction to Modern Art and Techniques of Teaching Art 
Appreciation. These served as refresher courses for experienced 
teachers and could be taken as in-service courses for the New York 
City public schools. They were given by the Director of the Museum's 
Educational Program for eight semesters at Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University. 

Since 1937 there has been a Young People’s Gallery where exhibi- 
tions are shown that are selected and organized by young people, or 
are of particular interest to them. The current one has paintings 
made by Chinese children. Once a year, at Christmas time, the 
gallery is converted into a children’s studio where they can paint, 
model or construct designs in an environment scaled to their needs 
and provided with tools and materials. This proved so provocative 
to parents, who are kept at a distance from their artist progeny, 
that this year a series of evening meetings was organized for parents 
to discuss the value of free expression for children, the special 
characteristics of children’s art and the sad fact that sometimes even 
if Johnny did paint it, it may not be ART, but only Johnny. 

We share the anxiety of many educators in art that a new wave 
of vocationalism, of practical training, may once more discourage 
and retard the teaching of art in our schools. We know more than 
ever about the value of it for the participant, and we know too that 
future designers and artists need early access to the tools of their 
craft and opportunities for imaginative creation. Perhaps the Col- 
lege Art Association can help to bolster the position of the teacher 
in the schools, and all of us can increase her opportunities to study 
and advance in her profession. 

As for our more general program, the Museum was founded, of 
course, upon the idea that people want to know the art of their own 
time, since it is the current phase of our whole cultural tradition. 
If art is long, it need not be over and done with! And furthermore 
we believe that artists educate themselves, very often by examining 
and criticizing the work of other artists. We hope, therefore, at some 
future time to be able to have more of the permanent collection 
constantly available as a background for current exhibitions. Our 
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concern is to make the art of our time available to those who want 
to learn and to emphasize its role in contemporary life. If that is 


education, we are engaged in it, without distinction of age or 
previous condition of servitude. 


Museum of Modern Art 
New York 


RELATION OF GRADUATE SCHOOL 
TRAINING TO WORK IN 
MUSEUM EDUCATION 


BY JANE COSTELLO 


HE apprentice lecturer will find at the outset that one of his most 

important tasks is the differentiation between types of audiences 
whom he is to address, and the modification of his material to suit 
their individual needs. As an example of how fund amental that modi- 
fication may have to be, consider the difference between the presenta- 
tion of Greek sculpture in a graduate school course as against the 
treatment of the same material for a class of small children. It is not 
wholly a question of differentiation between ages, however. Groups 
of intelligent laymen, or those working out from a specialized point 
of view such as sociology or religion, high school classes whose 
museum visits must be used to reinforce their school courses, all of 
these require the adaptation and adjustment of factual knowledge to 
suit each of their specific demands. 

For all these, of course, the content of the postgraduate course must 
be simplified, though without loss of concentration, and terms drawn 
from professional language, such as “colorism” or “classical,” must be 
defined without any change of meaning. As to the material itself, 
under these conditions the lecturer is most grateful for the course 
which covered a given time and place intensively, rather than ex- 
tensively as in survey courses of the college type. Having once grasped 
an epoch of history as a whole, and understood all of the currents 
which made up its complex mechanism, the speaker is then able to 
make his own choice of just those aspects of the period which will best 
suit the needs of the occasion at hand. 

This is just one and possibly the simplest of the problems which 
arise, and it can be met by detailed factual knowledge. The possession 
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of knowledge alone in whatever bulk, however fine in detail, is in. 
sufficient to meet other phases of museum lecturing. In preparing a 
talk in any field the speaker must of course illustrate his points with 
the objects in the museum's collections. (Unless, that is, it happens to 
be one of the rarer lectures illustrated with slides or photographs.) 
The majority of these objects are not those which were used as the 
keystones of postgraduate lectures which the museum lecturer may 
have heard. This means, for example, that the most avid study of 
Italian Renaissance painting in graduate school may leave the future 
speaker with only a nodding acquaintance with those examples ex- 
hibited in the museum’s galleries or exhibitions, In this case more is 
needed than just a fund of knowledge. It is necessary to have under- 
stood the process of research itself by which the professor in graduate 
school arrived at conclusions concerning the works he discussed, so 
that now the same process can be applied to other objects with equally 
valid results by the museum lecturer. The ability to analyze style and 
stylistic relationships, and an understanding of the patterns of de- 
velopment followed in certain periods are essential for any museum 
talk. 

Even more difficult is the transference of knowledge from one classi- 
fication of monuments to another, which sometimes must be made. 
A particularly good observation may have been made for example 
in Baroque architecture that is obviously impractical for use in the 
museum. The point must be transferred from architecture to paint- 
ing, sculpture, or furniture, and it must be transferred convincingly, 
for the public has a remarkable faculty for remaining unimpressed by 
what it cannot see. 

Even more, from the first day as a museum lecturer the recent grad- 
uate student finds himself automatically applying these processes of 
research to wholly unfamiliar fields. Some of these may have had 
little place in graduate study, such as armor, tapestries, or furniture, 
but are a fundamental part of educational work in museums. One 
must be able to form for one’s self the general outlines of more or less 
unfamiliar cultures, to find the necessary information and weigh it, 
so that one can take, for instance, a group of clergymen through the 
Egyptian collection. These latter may be known as “intelligent lay- 
men” within the world of art history, but in the Egyptian collection 
their naiveté is nothing to be relied upon. 

The educational or interpretative exhibition has for some time 
occupied the attention of various museum departments of educa- 
tion. Such an exhibition was made at the Metropolitan Museum 
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of Art last summer in connection with the showing of the Bache 
Collection. It consisted of photographs and accompanying labels 
composed by the members of the staff, and was called “A Silent 
Gallery Talk.” In this sort of work the lecturer must be able to gather 
information critically, rejecting what is too recondite, or merely 
amusing, keeping in mind the points to be made and those which 
are to be made before and after his own when the exhibition is 
complete. The best possible training that the apprentice lecturer 
can have for this is his experience in graduate school seminars 
where he and others have chosen various problems of a period of 
art, investigated them independently, and finally reported in class 
on the conclusions they have reached. 

Preparation for work in museum education, then, should develop 
the following abilities above all others: first, a grasp of the funda- 
mental character of various periods of history and their art, in order 
to make possible the adaptation of the material to the needs of 
various audiences; next, an understanding of the processes of re- 
search which yield such information, so that the best use may be 
made of the museum’s collections; finally, for the specialized work 
sometimes required of the education department, the ability to 
apply these methods of research to unfamiliar fields, or to more 
restricted aspects of familiar ones. For his part, the lecturer taking 
part in all these activities will find himself reaching a broader under- 
standing of the relationships between one period and another, and 
the significance which the patterns of past development may have 
for the understanding of our own times. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York 


THE WINTHROP COLLECTION AND 
ITS USE IN TEACHING 


BY JULIA PHELPS 


es high lights of the Winthrop collection recently given to 
the Fogg Museum are: the Chinese sculptures in stone, bronze 
and jade dating from the Shang period to the tenth century A.D.; 
several early Flemish paintings; a group of Venetian works, both 
Renaissance and Baroque; the nineteenth century material, which 
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is very extensive, and finally the drawings which parallel and 
supplement, chronologically and geographically, the European 
groups. Furthermore, many other periods and countries are at least 
illustrated, so that the total scope is nearly universal. 

What will this gift be used for? How can it justify the time, 
energy and money spent on it already, and to be expended in the 
future? The Fogg Museum, because it is both a public museum 
and a university museum, has a double purpose: to entertain and 
instruct the public, and to train students and develop scholars. 
Both these functions are of fundamental importance, but it is hard 
to decide whether the laymen or the specialists should come first in 
planning the museum’s program. The emphasis at the Fogg has 
been on the specialist, thus it is noteworthy that this year the public 
not only has been welcomed as warmly as ever, and generously 
treated to handsome displays of museum treasures, it has been 
strongly urged to come, and special efforts have been made to 
entertain it on arrival. This is the direct result of the Winthrop 
bequest: in a practical sense because any museum can be con- 
sidered the sum total of its living parts, and therefore, in a very 
human way, proud and happy to display its new adornments. But 
far more significantly, it is because the recent acquisitions have 
made possible, not only frequently changing exhibitiors, but new 
kinds of exhibitions. These factors have resulted in two innovations 
of great interest in the museum’s life, and especially in its public 
relations. The first of these innovations has been a series of Sunday 
gallery talks, given mostly by students at Harvard and Radcliffe. The 
wealth of new material has really made possible this series, par- 
ticularly difficult to carry out in wartime when so much of the 
museum collection is elsewhere, for it has provided infinite variety 
in subject matter, and therefore the possibility of attracting equally 
varied audiences. 

The importance of the collection in helping to produce a new 
type of exhibition can best be made clear by a brief description 
of one of the current shows, entitled “Washington, Franklin, Lafay- 
ette.” It consists of paintings, prints of every variety, letters, portrait 
medallions, swords, works of art collected by the three men, and 
utensils used by them, from Franklin’s electrostatic machine to 
dinner plates, and is, consequently, a delight, not only for art lovers, 
but for historians, antiquarians, scientists, sociologists, in fact for 
everybody, for all of us fall—if not as professionals at least as ama- 
teurs—into some one of these categories. Moreover, three historical 
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lectures, including one on Franklin by a physicist, have supple- 
mented the usual gallery talks, thereby adding to the wide appeal 
of the exhibit. 

It is, of course, the Winthrop collection, the contents of which 
are so amazingly varied in this field, that suggested the character of 
the exhibition in the first place, and secondly, led to the search, 
almost exclusively within Harvard University, for more of the same 
material. So far, it is in such ways that the public, an unusually 
wide one, has benefited from Grenville Winthrop’s generosity to 
the Fogg, and from the museum’s use of the material. 

Probably a simple catalogue of the bequest would suggest to the 
teacher or historian of fine arts innumerable subjects for students 
to work on. Here, I shall endeavor primarily to give an idea of the 
sort of work which is already being done, and that which is con- 
templated in years to come. There are many types of students work- 
ing at the museum, all with special purposes and interests, and at 
different levels of scholastic attainment. Some, like the Navy V-12 
boys, are intermittent, and take fine arts courses somewhat as a 
relief after heavy schedules in science and mathematics. Others, 
also undergraduates, are concentrators in the field, endeavoring to 
acquire a mental training and general background which will equip 
them for a career of any kind. Finally there are the graduate stu- 
dents. Many of these hope to do museum work as professionals; 
others are more interested in teaching art history; still another 
group is devoted mainly to research. Despite this variety of tastes 
and needs, the Winthrop collection is useful for all. For one reason, 
the value of so much good original material actually under one 
roof cannot be over-emphasized. To get the feeling of the material, 
whether jade or stone, tempera or chalk; to experience the object 
in its own terms as the artist intended, is undeniably the first step 
in any art study. Yet it is just this step, however obviously essential, 
that is all too often neglected, simply because the originals are 
lacking. Now, at the Fogg, at least in studies connected with those 
parts of the collection I have already mentioned as notable for 
their richness, reproductions need no longer be used as the chief 
primary sources and ultimate evidence. Photographs will be rele- 
gated to their proper place, and their limitations better recognized. 
With beginners, especially, whose experience of art is more limited 
than ever because of the war, reliance on photographs leads to dis- 
torted appreciation of both quality and content, and even to what 
may amount to a fear of originals—masterpieces which are often 
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heard of but seldom seen are naturally over-revered. Only through 
familiarity, which provides accurate knowledge, can respect be in- 
spired where it is due, and true judgment be developed. 

But this is only the first step. Intimacy is a necessary second, and 
to gain it long study of individual works is essential. Consequently, 
in general courses, tutorial work and even seminars, analyses which 
emphasise personal experience of the object, and train the eyes to 
find what is there, and why, are frequent assignments. Here again 
the Winthrop collection is used to great advantage, for, though this 
method has long been in use, an infinitely wider experience is now 
available. Furthermore, the breadth and variety of the material 
present, to advanced students, innumerable opportunities for con- 
trast and comparison, deduction and synthesis. 

For the specialist, the new acquisitions are a never-failing source 
for studies of all kinds. Some of the material has never been com- 
pletely classified, which means that many may pursue problems in 
research, cither in connection with single works of art or with 
groups. Some of this work will be, inevitably, of minor importance, 
even to the art historical world, but its usefulness is unquestionable 
in teaching methods of research. And in other cases, it is quite 
possible that new information will be uncovered which will change 
widely held conceptions. Certainly much is to be learned about the 
nineteenth century here; painters such as Chassériau may be ex- 
haustively studied for the first time in this country, and there is a 
chance to re-evaluate the entire Pre-Raphaelite movement, thanks to 
the completeness of the collection in this respect. No less significant 
are the potential discoveries to be made in the history of Mayan and 
Chinese civilisations. Here, too, the value of having so many origi- 
nals cannot be over-estimated. In these remote fields, where so much 
is uncharted and enigmatic, and where only the objects are evidence, 
it is easy to stray in one’s interpretive efforts. Photographs often 
suggest to the twentieth century mind ideas which could not have 
existed in the artist’s thoughts. Only the works themselves can 
limit the imagination, and force it to deal with facts alone. 


Radcliffe College 





HOYT SHERMAN’S EXPERIMENTAL WORK 
IN THE FIELD OF VISUAL FORM 


BY ELIZABETH CLYMER OKERBLOOM 


HE great problem facing education today is the schism between 

thought and feeling, between science and art, in the normal 
process of life. John Dewey has made plain the fact that “artistic- 
esthetic” experience is required for the evolution of balanced per- 
sonality, but that the common fallacy which sets art upon a 
pedestal destroys, for the average person, the continuity between 
ordinary and esthetic experience. 

Sigfried Giedion believes that “unity . . . will have to come about 
through the unintended parallelisms in method that are springing 
up in the specialized sciences and the equally specialized arts.” 

Up to the present time education has failed to discover means of 
bridging the schism. Those who have sought to end the isolation 
of art and its appreciation from other human experiences have been 
frustrated by traditional teaching methods. Media, styles, history 
and theory have erected barriers to understanding and to personal 
expression on the part of the average person. 

Attention centers currently upon the radical departure in method- 
ology developed by Prof. Hoyt L. Sherman of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity School of Fine and Applied Arts.* Employing means already 
established in the fields of psychology and optometry, Prof. Sherman 
has evolved an original training program which has proven effective 
for teaching art not only to art students, but also to students who 
have shown no previous talent or interest in the field. The pro- 
cedure provides them in a six-week course with powerful means of 
self-expression, and esthetic appreciation that cuts across barriers 
of historic media and styles. The fact that art is never discussed, 
nor students’ work criticized, makes this revolutionary method 
seem the more remarkable. 

Our purpose here concerns the ultimate potentialities of the 
program. Will it prove to be a discipline adaptable for universal 
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’ Art as Experience, New York, 1934, passim. 

* Space, Time and Architecture, Cambridge, Mass., 1941, p. 17. 

* The course in Visual Training has been made a curriculum requirement for 
all Ohio State University freshman art students. 
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employment in our educational institutions, and if so, at what 
level in education would it be most effective? Does it offer sufficient 
advantages to warrant its inclusion as a requirement in the curricula | 
of fields other than the fine arts? And finally, will it help to build 
balanced personality by increasing esthetic sensitivity? 

* * * 

In a brilliant analysis of the Western painting tradition Prof, 
Sherman has presented the theory of “perceptualism” as the com. 
mon factor that distinguishes the work of the greatest masters. Pre- 
eminent among those whose drawings and paintings reveal “per- 
ceptual unity” are Masaccio, Rembrandt, Cézanne and Picasso. 

To see with “perceptual unity” is to perceive the “whole field” 
of vision simultaneously, all points being seen in relation to a 
single focal point. Given the capacity to see in this manner, “the 
problem of learning to draw is to discipline oneself to allow the 
image, so perceived, to form itself through kinesthetic channels 
into the eventual drawing.” 

The training procedure i is based upon this theory. It centers upon 
the dynamic, aggressive act of seeing-and-drawing as a pleasurable 
experience in its own right, and not merely as a means to the 
end of producing art works. 

In Perceptualism, the Artist’s Vision, to appear shortly in book 
form, Prof. Sherman discusses his theory and training program in 
detail, and suggests implications relating to the teaching not only 
of art, but also of many other activities which he recognizes as 
likewise dependent upon the skill of seeing with “perceptual unity.” 

The class meets five days a week in periods that graduate from 
about a half hour at first to an hour or more toward the.end of 
the course. During the first four weeks the students draw from 
flash-exposed slides in a darkened room. They stand while at work. 
Chunks of charcoal are used to record the slide images on large 
sheets of paper. The students wear masks beneath their chins to 
prevent the image they are drawing from competing with the image 
perceived from the slide upon which they are concentrating. Re- 
corded music accompanies the drawing sessions, to encourage free- 
dom of movement. Under these conditions old habits of seeing one 
thing at a time are broken down while new habits of “perceptual” 
vision develop. 

The darkened room is important because the dark-adapted eye 
is more sensitive to refined distinctions. The tactile sense also is 
heightened. Later in the course the masks are removed and the 
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students work in full light. By the end of the six-week course such 
gains have been made that perceptual capacity is not lost easily. 

A warning signal precedes each slide, which is exposed for less 
than one-tenth of a second. About 400 slides are required during 
the course, 20 to a session. The slides are designed so that the 
problems become progressively complex. The motifs are based on 
the elements of space perception in their order of importance: 
position, size and brightness. 

The first slides are composed of simple black spots, elongated 
blobs that appear along the edges of a white ground. The students 
are obliged to concentrate in order to perceive the entire slide in the 
split-second view. Feeling their way along on the paper in the dark 
and drawing boldly without regard for accuracy, they locate the 
spots in their relative positions on the paper. As the course progresses 
and the slides become increasingly complex, the students keep pace 
with the challenge to their perceptivity, until at last they are 
capable of retaining and defining on paper precise small shapes of 
subtle value differences appearing in intricate backgrounds. 

During the first four weeks the students are gradually moved 
closer to the screen until the field of vision is increased from a 
comfortable 10 degree angle of vision to the demanding angle of 
35 degrees. 

A transition to three-dimensional problems takes place about 
the fourth or fifth week. The first step is made by placing two flank- 
ing screens 5’ in front of the central screen. The slide is flashed on 
all three screens. Then the students draw slide images projected 
onto the floor, walls and ceiling of the room. 

Finally a stage setting of objects suspended in mid-air is drawn 
under the accustomed conditions of the darkened room. Familiar 
forms, such as a dressmaker’s dummy and a chair hanging upside 
down, are treated abstractly as just so many solid spots which have 
wandered off a slide, to be seized by the eye and put down on 
paper. 

The instructor picks out a point in the setting with the beam 
of a small red light, and when a flood lamp is flashed briefly they 
draw the ensemble in the usual way. To dramatize the significance 
of the focal point, the same setting is drawn from different parts 
of the room, with the red light picking out different centers of 
focus. Gradually the light exposures are lengthened, and finally 
the masks are taken off. 

Painting is introduced during the last week of the course. Using 
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soybean pigments pre-mixed in three values—white, gray and black 
—the students paint the stage setting of nonsense objects previously 
drawn in charcoal. Finally they tackle a landscape in four colors, 
working from nature. Other new experiences at the end of the 
course include drawing a dancer flashed in action. 

To evaluate the program, an advisory committee was appointed 
by Dr. Thomas C. Holy, director of the OSU College of Education 
Bureau of Educational Research, under whose auspices the experi- 
mental work was conducted.* Dr. Ross L. Mooney of the research 
bureau has assisted in the evaluation and writing of the project. 

Dr. Glenn Fry, director of the OSU School of Optometry, de- 
signed and built special equipment by means of which the students 
participating in the experimental groups were tested before and 
after taking the course. The tests included central acuity, peripheral 
acuity, central and peripheral stereo acuity, and brightness in the 
periphery.® 

Dr. Fry’s data indicate that gains have been made by every 
student in at least one of the capacities tested, astounding gains in 
some individuals. Those whose first tests showed superior percep- 
tivity made the greatest gains in all cases, indicating that certain 
people have natural visual aptitude not only for the arts, but also 
for other activities in which vision is of prime importance. 

The enormous potential value of the program to fields unrelated 
to art is suggested by results of work conducted experimentally with 
groups of people from diverse backgrounds. One such group was 
composed of eleven OSU freshmen. None had had fine arts training, 
nor had they taken any particular interest in the field. The group 
included a varsity baseball pitcher, a halfback of the varsity foot- 
ball team, two industrial arts majors, two social studies majors, a 
music m:jor (violinist), and a psychology major. 

The students reported that the improvement in their vision had 
increased efficiency in their respective fields. The halfback, for 
example, felt more secure in his punting, because he was better able 
to judge where the opponents were as they approached to tackle 
him. The baseball pitcher found that the increase in the angle 


‘Prof. James R. Hopkins, director of the School of Fine and Applied Arts; 
Dr. H. B. English, Dr. Floyd C. Dockeray and Dr. Robert Walker, all of the 
Psychology Department; Prof. Louis Diercks, Music Department; Dr. Robert 
Monroe and Dr. Glenn Fry, School of Optometry. 

* Data on the optical tests of the first experimental classes appeared in the OSU 
College of Education Research Bulletin, January, 1944 issue. 
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of his vision had made it much easier for him to watch the first 
baseman while pitching. 

By the end of the six-week course two of this group were produc- 
ing work of extraordinary quality. Like others in subsequent 
groups of non-art students, they were amazed to learn that they 
had the magic ingredient of “talent” for the fine arts. 

The educational level at which the procedure might best realize 
its aims has not yet been determined. That the training might be 
introduced most effectively at the high school level or even lower 
is suggested by the fact established by psychologists that children ‘ee 
with perceptual unity. Obviously, this training would be most usecul 
to the individual at the time when he begins to lose his childhood 
perceptual capacity. 

To what degree the vitality and effectiveness of the course may 
depend upon Prof. Sherman’s personality only the results of others’ 
experimentation with the procedure will tell. In this connection it 
is well to bear in mind, however, that the success of any method 
depends to a large degree upon inspired teacher-student relation- 
ship. The visual training students seem to enjoy the classes and work 
with enthusiasm. Their reaction to the activity as an esthetic experi- 
ence cannot be measured scientifically, of course, nor can the long- 
range effects of the training upon the individual be calculated. 


Before the potentialities of the program can be fully realized in 
the arts and other fields, much research will be required. However, 
inasmuch as the principles used in the training program are 
grounded historically in the important artists and the procedure 
indicates significance far beyond the realm of art, it seems clear 
that Hoyt Sherman’s work offers a rich new field of investigation 
and a new function for art education, 


Columbus, Ohio 





REMARKS UPON THE HISTORY OF 
LATIN AMERICAN ART 


BY GEORGE KUBLER 


ECULIAR circumstances have inhibited the art historians’ inter- 

est in the many epochs and regions of Latin American art. Until 
recently, the collections were hardly to be found in art museums. 
Available objects had long since been intercepted by the anthro- 
pologists and natural scientists. In Europe and America, Maya 
sculpture was often exhibited with stuffed whales and shrunken 
heads; colonial and modern folk art never reached public notice. 

In their search for non-European excitations, the artists of the 
nineteenth century overlooked American archaeological and ethno- 
logical materials, largely because of the fact that America, unlike 
Oceania and Africa, was not implicated in the colonial expansions 
of the nineteenth-century states. In fact, Latin American art, 
whether pre-Columbian or colonial, remained for the art historian 
a dead zone untouched by artists or art-lovers, yet ravished of its 
novelty by the historians of the Enlightenment—Raynal, Robertson, 
DePauw and others—much before the advent of the ethnologizing 
artists. No Gauguin took up residence among American Indians. 
The art historian came belatedly to the recognition of such capital 
events as the wall-painting activity in Mexico in the early ‘twenties, 
and no art-historical observers were on hand to study the amazing 
systematic discoveries made in archaeology by anthropologists since 
1900. 

Within the last few years however, a few professional art histor- 
ians sought to make up for lost time A political contingency power- 
fully impelled and assisted their efforts. The many agencies of the 
Good Neighbor Policy provided generous facilities and rewards for 
study. For some scholars, the impossibility of continuing their Euro- 
pean studies forced Latin American problems to the front. As the 
war progresses, nevertheless, these opportunities are swiftly disap- 
pearing, and it is quite proper to ask whether Latin American studies 
will survive the sudden political emergency of four years back. The 
answer is not far to seek. We have often in our history undergone 
variations of a Pan-American evangelism. Cotton Mather made him- 
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self a writer of Spanish tracts with a view to the Puritan conversion of 
Spanish America. The political ideas of the North American Revolu- 
tion were abundantly disseminated in Latin America. Other ex- 
travagant examples can be cited; they hold in common the intention 
to promote unilateral conformity at the expense of the convert. 
There can be no question that an enduring concern with Latin 
American culture, however inflated at times, is a constant factor in 
the historical awareness of this country. As for the historian of art, 
it is safe to say of him that he is not usually an evangelical promoter. 
His concern, at least in theory, is with the inexhaustible variety of 
human manufactures—wherever he may find expressive form, he is 
glad to comprehend it and let it be. Once he makes the initial ad- 
justment to the new field of study, the materials and the support for 
his researches will probably continue to be available without regard 
to emergencies and contingencies. 

These possibilities, however, are but faintly reflected in current 
teaching practice. The line of least effort is to assign the status of a 
chapter or two to the survey of Latin American art in general courses. 
This is to falsify the material, especially when it is embraced by the 
same conceptual apparatus used for the study of European art, 
where the entire cultural configuration is taken for granted as an 
item of common knowledge. The ethos of Latin American life can- 
not so readily be assimilated to European antecedents, nor can the 
function of art in Latin American culture be identified too closely 
with European analogues. These methodological difficulties are par- 
ticularly evident where archaeological materials are concerned. The 
art historian preparing to approach the ancient cultures will find 
an abundant and intricate material, containing many unexhausted 
sources and a great wealth of virginal museum collections. But he 
is undertaking a difficult and risky journey, as different from that 
of the European Kunstforscher as the travels of an ethnologist are 
different from those of a patron of the Wagons Lits. It is not wrong to 
say that the European Kunstforscher has long been dependent upon 
the general historians of European culture. Both in teaching and in 
research, he took much for granted, for he was penetrating no new 
atmosphere. On the contrary, it was an atmosphere of which the 
properties were generically similar to those of the atmosphere 
breathed by the investigator himself. And when, as in the history of 
the Christian East, the historical atmosphere contained alien elements 
difficult to absorb, the art historian could wear neat conceptual filters 
long since devised by other workers. For American antiquity, no such 
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equipment has been devised, and the traveller must contrive many 
of his own mechanisms of adaptation. 

Thus it is axiomatic that the languages shall be understood; and 
it is to be noted that the art historian has never refused his responsi- 
bilities towards languages. Yet he will find in America that the 
archaeologists whose trails he is following have been indifferent to 
language. If he study the languages, however, their comprehension 
is difficult without knowledge of the material and institutional cul- 
ture; these in turn remain enigmatic without the language. It is a 
circular difficulty, but it is one which the art historian is specially 
endowed by antecedent experience to overcome. The colonial history 
of art likewise demands that the Kunstforscher shall become his own 
archaeologist, linguist, and historian. The symbiosis between gen- 
eral historians and the historians of art has not been achieved. The 
stakes and claims are not clearly charted, and the art historian may 
draw the property lines pretty much where he pleases. 

It is both singular and obvious that, in the general history of art, 
the suggestive and accessible materials of folk art, whether rustic or 
provincial, have rarely been drawn into the orbit of formal aca- 
demic studies. Perhaps it is that the history of art originally grew 
within an artifact carapace formed by great collectors, museum 
directors, and art merchants. The historians’ attention was usually 
drawn only to the rare and fine objects embraced by their mentors’ 
gaze. Yet it is in folk art that the sensibility of peoples and epochs 
may be charted. In folk art the traumatic effects of the gifted indi- 
vidual artist upon his time constitute a restricted field of minor 
problems. Actually, the European folk art of modern periods is an 
unknown quantity, poorly published and generally misprized, lurk- 
ing in the shadow of the great and near-great artist, whose appeal 
to the Kunstforscher not infrequently resides merely in the fact that 
his biography may be reconstituted. In Latin America, a substantial 
area of all artistic activity is folk art, occasionally under academic 
influence, but generally popular, immensely voluminous, and re- 
mote from canonical disputes over form and _ interpretation. 
Archaeology, colonial academic art, folk art, and modern art may 
thus be designated as the categories for investigation by art his- 
torians attracted to the New World. 

The question arises how to incorporate such studies with the ex- 
isting graduate and undergraduate curricula. In graduate studies, 
two problems are difficult of solution. There is no accepted way to 
train the student within existing faculties of the history of art, and 
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once trained as an Americanist, the market for his specialized serv- 
ices is extremely limited. To be trained, the student must wander 
far from the art-historical fold among anthropologists, historians, 
and linguists. A possible solution to the training problem would be 
to give the candidate a customary introduction to the general his- 
tory of art, with special attention to prehistory and non-European 
cultures, such as the Far East and Islam. This method might be 
supplemented first with general anthropology, and then with 
modern European history which would pay close attention to 
colonial problems. Finally the student should have some experience 
of the general method of linguistics, stressing exotic languages. The 
American studies as such, whether pre-Columbian or colonial, he 
will then be prepared to work out independently and alone. Once 
his formal education is complete, he may find the usual employ- 
ment as an historian of art, and he will be equipped to impart 
general instruction, as well as to devote his investigations to his 
special field. The great danger in his training would arise from an 
improper solution to the conflict between “areal studies” and the 
general history of art. In anthropological studies, it might be noted, 
the student is usually offered a 1:1 ratio between general method 
and specialized or empirical studies, while in the history of art 
alone, the student tends to become swiftly engulfed by “areal 
studies” at the expense of method and theory. 

In the undergraduate curriculum, the great strength of the his- 
tory of art has depended upon many factors. Not least among them 
is the fact that the history of art traditionally relies upon a com- 
parative method, far more than does, for instance, the history of 
literature. A history of art is inconceivable which would not draw 
upon the treasures of three continents: Asia, Europe, and Africa. 
There is no structural or functional reason why America should not 
be drawn into these far-flung and illuminating comparisons. Under 
certain circumstances, however, there is the danger that the inclu- 
sion of American materials might complicate even further an al- 
ready confused schedule of times and places. But used with care, 
American materials can be made to exemplify many important 
considerations as to method. For instance, the justification for 
American archaeological studies resides in the fact that the Amer- 
ican Indian cultures developed without influence from the Old 
World. One infers that, if left to himself, man spontaneously de- 
velops culture. Ancient America is the only major world area in 
which the effects of this fundamental proposition may be tested. 
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Maya and Andean, Mexican and Southwestern art forms reveal 
many aspects of what may pardonably be termed the phylogenesis 
and morphogenesis of works of art. Culture and environment are 
the differential factors variously molding a human capacity for the 
production of art. Any methodical observations upon the nature 
and properties of this capacity may be tested in the isolated theaters 
of American prehistory. Any hasty assumptions concerning the gen- 
eral or “necessary” periodicity of style, for example, will encounter 
grave obstacles in America, as will generalizations concerning the 
nature of “fine” art. 

The provision of such American studies for graduate and under. 
graduate needs will not easily or quickly be achieved. Their estab- 
lishment depends upon continuing research and field work. A prag- 
matic justification for them can be suggested by a metaphor: the 
dweller on the banks of a river needs knowledge of the greater sys- 
tem both above and below his particular meridian, but his knowl- 
edge of the greater system is vitiated if he be igncrant of the cur- 
rents nourishing and eroding his own fields. 


Yale University 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
ART COLLECTION 


BY DWIGHT KIRSCH 


LIVELY interest in art has been maintained continuously in 

Nebraska since it became a state in 1867. In Lincoln, the state 
capital, art organizations have flourished and cooperated with each 
other more effectively than in most cities of similar size. One such 
organization, the Haydon Art Club, founded in 1888, started im- 
mediately to sponsor annual art exhibitions. 

From this organization, which also sponsored art classes and 
monthly lectures, came a vigorous group of civic-minded people 
who banded together in 1900 to incorporate the organization known 
as the Nebraska Art Association. The purpose of this group is the 
advancement of art in all its branches. The activities besides those 
listed above, which were carried over from the old Haydon Art 
Club, include the purchase of works of art for a permanent collec- 
tion, the encouragement of art education in the public schools and 
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in the University of Nebraska, Though the name suggests a state- 
wide program, its activities have been confined mostly to the com- 
munity of Lincoln. 

Two leaders of the Nebraska Art Association who served at vari- 
ous times as officers and were instrumental in raising the needed 
funds were Mr, and Mrs. Frank M. Hall of Lincoln. Mrs. Hall had 
studied painting and later taught small classes of beginners, who 
were housewives like herself. Mr. Hall was a lawyer and had a 
successful business career that included such interests as banking 
and investments. Mr. and Mrs. Hall started collecting in a small 
way by acquiring pictures for their own home and soon learned 
that they could get better pictures at better prices from the artists 
than by purchasing them from itinerant or local picture salesmen. 
That led to close acquaintanceship with several artists they met on 
their trips. Collecting, very naturally, became first a hobby and 
then a major life interest, so that at the time they died in 1927, 
within a few months of each other, Mr. and Mrs. Hall had ac- 
cumulated a large number of paintings, sculpture, and other art 
objects. All of these were left to the University of Nebraska, along 
with the greater part of their estate in the form of a trust fund. It is 
this fund which now provides, through interest on investments, an 
annual sum of $4000.00 or more to be used entirely for the purchase 
of works of art. 

The terms of the bequest are most liberal, the main proviso being 
that for each art work to be purchased a signed statement of ap- 
proval be made by two “qualified expert judges of art.” Though 
the terms of the will do not limit the purchases to works by Amer- 
ican artists, the viewpoint of Mr. and Mrs. Hall in forming their 
own collection and their practice of buying from living American 
artists has suggested the continuance of this policy. For the past 
fifteen years over eighty works have been purchased from these 
funds, including not only oil paintings but sculpture in various ma- 
terials, ceramics, and more recently, original prints, drawings and 
watercolors, 

The method of selecting work to be purchased each year is, in 
reality, a thorough system of sifting contemporary art until the best 
examples are secured. The Director of the University Gallery is 
also the Chairman of the Exhibition Committee of the Nebraska 
Art Association. The careful choice of material included in a show 
of painting and sculpture held annually in Lincoln, usually during 
the month of March, is the first step in the process. An unwritten 
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law that has been observed for several years is that all gallery 
purchases for the year are made from this exhibition. Adherence to 
this policy, and annual trips of the Director to New York and other 
art centers, meeting artists and their dealers, have made better 
work available for showing, as exhibitors are certain that their work 
will have a fair chance to be considered for purchase. Having the 
exhibition in the University Galleries enables those concerned 
with the collection to have daily acquaintance with all work to be 
considered and to study this contemporary material for “it least two 
weeks before recommendations for purchase are made. Previous 
to the time the two “qualified expert judges” mentioned above are 
invited to come to Lincoln as advisers, members of the two co- 
operating groups, the art faculty of the University and the trustees 
of the Art Association, cast individual ballots on their preference 
for purchases. From the tabulation of these votes a working list is 
made which is examined by the advisers. These advisers are invited 
from art museums and colleges in the midwest and include gallery 
directors, heads of art departments, and others of wide art experi- 
ence. Each year one of the advisers who has served in a former 
year is invited to return. This gives unity and continuity of idea to 
building the collection. However, the practice of rotation of advis- 
ers prevents a narrow policy and the predominance of any one 
extreme viewpoint. Following the advisers’ written report, the 
gallery Director makes final arrangements for purchase and recom- 
mendations to the University of Nebraska’s Chancellor and Board 
of Regents, in whom final approval is legally vested. 

The Nebraska Art Association also usually makes purchases from 
this annual exhibition but has more recently expended smaller 
amounts since the combined collections are being built up so rapidly 
from the Hall funds. Though the two separate collections are 
usually hung as such, they are so closely interrelated in content that 
few persons think of them separately. The Art Association now 
spends a considerable amount of its annual dues ($5.00 per family 
per year) to pay for other needed activities: for instructors and 
materials for a Saturday class of gifted children; for occasional 
scholarships granted to talented University art students who are in 
need; and for lectures during the time of their exhibition. Lincoln 
schools, too, cooperate by bringing several thousand school children 
to see the annual exhibition and by sharing the exhibition expense. 

More and more members of the Art Association have become 
interested recently in buying pictures and sculpture for their homes 
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from the exhibitions. A decided growth in this type of activity can 
be seen in the past two years, which is creating a greater feeling 
of ownership and personal participation among these civic leaders. 
Such work of merit as is privately owned is often made available 
for exhibition at the University Art Galleries. 

The art collections have grown to be particularly valuable as aids 
to the teaching program of the Department of Art. For the study 
of American art, of techniques of painting, drawing and sculpture, 
the examples in the collection are in constant use. Therefore a 
variety of styles and media has been purposely selected for com- 
parison. The high quality represented in the carefully chosen ex- 
amples helps much to raise standards of achievement in student 
work. 

As the gallery space for exhibition purposes has not been enlarged 
with the growth of the collections and as storage facilities are lim- 
ited, pictures are loaned continually: on request, to neighboring art 
galleries, colleges, high schools, and club groups, generally for ‘short 
periods and accompanied by talks; to loan exhibitions in more dis- 
tant art museums and galleries (twenty-five in the past twelve years) 
and to a dozen different buildings on the University campus, for 
walls of offices and classrooms. A “picture of the month” program 
is kept going in the University of Nebraska Student Union the year 
round, Extension Art Exhibitions that include work from the 
University’s collection are often sent to county fairs and exhibited 
alongside fancy work, canning exhibits and even hog shows. The 
most sincere appreciation and criticism of paintings often comes 
from Nebraskans of rural districts—farmers are avid art enthusiasts. 

This progressive collection has received generous recognition. 
Many works in the Nebraska collections are reproduced and de- 
scribed in books on modern art, in national magazines and in the 
New York newspapers. All have recognized the care in selection and 
the vitality represented in this program as compared with the con- 
temporary collections of the large eastern cities. Nebraskans are 
unconscious of their right to claims of uniqueness or superiority 
for their art collection. But the visiting critics and museum men 
are generally astonished and give lavish praise, ranking it with 
such collections as that of the Whitney Museum, the Addison 
Gallery, and the newer civic collections in the Wichita Art Museum 
and the Swope Art Gallery in Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Not the least of the values of the Nebraska art collection is in the 
practical encouragement it gives the living artist. His work is 
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purchased for its merit and used for education during his lifetime, 
rather than being given prizes that would only encourage him to 
do more “exhibition pieces” of questionable permanent value. In 
this way the growing pioneer movement that the University of 
Nebraska collection represents is helping to discover and define our 
American art and to develop it into a truly national style. 


University of Nebraska 


NEWS REPORTS 


THE Museum oF Mopern Art wishes to announce a series of four lectures 
on current problems of post-war planning. At the present time the most 
active phase of contemporary design is concerned with large scale planning. 
Not only the architects, but citizens of all kinds must participate in any 
effective organization of our local and national resources, and, for this 
reason, the Museum has asked eminent authorities to speak on different 
aspects of the subject. Opening with a forum discussion on the exhibition 
of post-war planning for New York City during Citizens’ Housing week, 
the subsequent lectures will discuss regional large scale planning, politics 
in relation to planning and the role of the government in contemporary 
architectural planning. The intention is to present a critical approach that 


will be helpful to the general understanding of these contemporary prob- 
lems. 


May 24—New York City Post-War Planning 


A forum discussion on post-war planning for New York City, held dur- 
ing Citizens’ Housing Week, with speakers representing different points 
of view. Chairman: George Howe, Supervising Architect, Public Buildings 
Administration, Federal Works Agency. 

May 31—The City, Region and Nation 


“The Planning Function in a Democracy” by John Merriman Gaus, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin. Consultant, National 
Resources Planning Board and Tennessee Valley Authority. 


June 7—City Planning and Government 


“The Role of Government in Planning Housing” by John Ihider, 
Executive Officer, National Capital Housing Authority. 


June 14—City Planning and the New Architecture 


“The Relation of Structures to the City Plan” by Joseph Hudnut, Dean 
of the Graduate School of Design, Harvard University. 
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THE TRUSTEES OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTs announce the forma- 
tion of a committee on traveling exhibitions with the following mem- 
bers: Julianna Force, Chairman; Elodie Courter, Museum of Modern Art; 
René d’Harnoncourt, Museum of Modern Art; Lloyd Goodrich, Whitney 
Museum of American Art; Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Addison Gallery of 
American Art; Hermon More, Whitney Museum of American Art; Daniel 
Catton Rich, Art Institute of Chicago. 

The aim of the new committee will be to continue this essential activity 
and to make available to chapters of the Federation exhibitions of out- 
standing quality, organized by leading museums or assembled by the Fed- 
eration itself. 

The program of exhibitions arranged through this committee will be 
announced in the near future for the Season 1944-45. This will also include 
the special chapter exhibits designed for schools «.d art groups lacking 
facilities for large displays. 

Since many museums and organizations have requested information con- 
cerning this season’s exhibits to be continued, and other exhibits in prep- 
aration, we are attaching a list for your use while the complete program 
of exhibits is being prepared for publication. 

Please address all correspondence to: Miss Helen H. Cambell, Exhibition 


Secretary, The American Federation of Arts, Barr Building, Washington 6, 
D.C. 


THE VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS is opening on May 6, 1944, an exhi- 
bition of painting, sculpture and graphic arts by college and university 
students of art in Virginia to last through May 21. 

The art departments of the following Virginia colleges made entries in 
the exhibition: Sweet Briar, Hollins, Stratford, Lynchburg, Mary Wash- 
ington, Richmond School of Art, Averett, Madison, Mary Baldwin, Ran- 
dolph Macon Woman's College, Hampton Institute, State Teachers Col- 
lege of Farmville, and the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg. 
Mr. C. Law Watkins, Director of the Phillips Gallery Art School, Wash- 
ington, D.C., together with Mrs. Beatrice von Keller, Acting Director of 
Fine Arts, judged the submitted works on April 18. 


THE ScHooL or Desicn in Chicago, 247 East Ontario Street, by action of 
its new Board of Directors has become the INstrTUTE oF DesiGN, it was an- 
nounced by Walter P. Paepcke, Chairman of the Board. L. Moholy-Nagy, 
Director of the School since its founding in 1938, continues as President 
of the Institute. Plans of the Board include additions to the faculty and 
equipment beginning with the summer sessions held at the school in 
Chicago. A children’s summer art camp and junior workshop will be held 
on the school’s farm at Somonauk, Ill. from June 26 to August 5. 


Tue BLack MouNTAIN COLLEGE ArT INsTITUTE of Black Mountain, N.C., 
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under the direction of Professor Josef Albers, will hold a summer session 
from July 17 to September 16 for the study of practice and theory of art 
and art education. The faculty for the summer session will include: Joseph 
Breitenbach, Belle Boas, Jean Charlot, Victor D'Amico, José De Creeft, 
Walter Gropius, Barbara Morgan, J. B. Neumann, Amedée Ozenfant, 
James Prestini, Bernard Rudofsky, José Luis Sert, Howard Thomas, Anni 
Albers, Josef Albers. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


The College Art Association of America announces the awarding of 
Grants-in-Aid to four graduate students of the History of Art who are 
completing their work for Ph.D. degrees. These grants have been made 
possible through the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
An award of $400.00 has been given to Creighton E. Gilbert of New York 
University who will write a doctor’s thesis entitled “The Glass of Narcissus,” 
a study of the cultural milieu out of which Florentine Art grew during the 
age of Brunelleschi. Grants of $300.00 have been given to Miss Gertrude 
Achenbach of New York University who will write a dissertation entitled 
“Coppo di Marcovaldo and the Problems Arising Out of His Art” under 
the direction of Professor Richard Offner, and to Miss Jane Costello to 
complete her courses for the Ph.D. degree at New York University. An 
award of $200.00 has been given to Phyllis Pray Bober to complete her 
courses for the Ph.D. at New York University and to continue work on her 
thesis entitled “Provincial Roman Sculpture” under the direction of Profes- 
sor Karl Lehmann-Hartleben. In making these grants the Committee on 
Awards has been guided by considerations of the scholarly accomplishment 
and promise of the candidates as well as their financial need. 

RENSSELAER W. LEE 
Chairman, Committee on Awards 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


It goes without saying that every teacher of art ought to agree whole- 
heartedly with the Statement on the Place of the History of Art in the 
Liberal Arts Curriculum (C.A.J. Il, 3, 82-87). Differences in approach or 
opinion ought not to be in the way of this agreement. In a field as rich 
as art it would be surprising if there did not exist a variety of approaches. 
After all, this situation reflects only the manifold aspects of the subject 
itself. However, the Statement does little to clear up the notorious sus- 
picion between the artist who stands more or less for the “appreciative” 
approach and the art historian who stands for the historic approach. The 
supposition “that works of art may be fully understood and enjoyed by 
persons who know nothing of the history of art or thought or society” is 
not quite as wrong as the Statement would have it. Knowledge can extend 
the frontiers of understanding, but it is not an essential prerequisite to 
the enjoyment of art. In many cases, a keen awareness not so much of 
the history as of the current trends of art or thought or society can be 
enough. 

Two examples will illustrate this. The discovery of the temple sculptures 
at Olympia was a great disappointment to the excavators at the end of the 
seventies. They considered the figures of low quality. About the time of 
these discoveries Nietzsche wrote Die Geburt der Tragoedie and pene- 
trated into the meaning of early Greek culture, along with men like 
Bachofen and later, Rhode. The archaic sculpture of Greece was re- 
evaluated about a generation later, and it is doubtful whether those who 
were responsible for it knew anything about these writers. The re-evalua- 
tion was made possible by a change in the general trend of thought. To- 
day, many art lovers prefer archaic sculpture to that of the post-classical 
period, which was in high regard at the time of the Olympia excavations. 

Not long before Picasso and his contemporaries painted their first “Afri- 
can” pictures, Freud and others started to explore the psychology of the 
unconscious and that of primitive peoples. Again, this coincidence can be 
explained only as a simultaneous manifestation of a current trend of 
thought. 

These examples tend to show that even if “specialists” are ignorant of 
certain findings in other fields, they still may pursue similar goals. The 
general public, of which the students who try to get a humanistic art edu- 
cation make only the most amenable part, are able to understand and 
enjoy art to the extent that they have absorbed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, current trends of art and thought. In other words, only what is 
implicit in our own thoughts, activities, and achievements can be recog- 
nized in the achievements of the past. 

In as much as the services in most modern protestant churches still 
retain certain aspects of the earlier Christian ceremonies, it is easier for 
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the modern protestant than, say, for a Buddhist to understand and to 
enjoy the architecture of a mediaeval church. By the same token it is 
easier for him to understand the Egyptian temple which served a some- 
what related form of worship while the purpose of the Greek temple is 
quite remote from our own religious customs. But there exists also a link 
of tradition with the Greek temple as manifest in the latent platonism 
of the teachings of the church, and in classicist buildings. 

Taste, as can be seen, is not at all the sole link between the past and 
the present. Aesthetic, sociological, and philosophical traditions, even 
though they are in most cases unconscious, furnish the key to the under- 
standing of many a work of art. Although the teacher should be thor- 
oughly trained in history of art, history is not the only way to promote 
general enjoyment and insight. 

This conception does not exclude the possibility of understanding and 
enjoying the art of peoples whose experiences are as apart from ours as, 
for instance, that of the cavemen, the African negroes, and the American 
Indians. The greater the art the less dependent it is on incidental circum- 
stances, and the more directly it reveals its basic human qualities. These 
human qualities furnish the key to the artistic manifestations of any 
culture area. It is no coincidence that our awareness of the art of peoples 
beyond our Western civilization has increased so much during the last 
generation. This trend finds its parallel in recent political history. 

Neither does this conception exclude the need for, or the achievements 
of, the art historians who practice the history of art as a science, and who 
do most of the pioneering work. As the Statement points out, theirs is not 
the approach suited for young people who want to be introduced to art 
as part of their general humanistic education. There are, on the other 
hand, great advantages in the historic method which unfortunately are 
often overlooked by artists or others making use of the appreciative ap- 
proach. They ascribe to the individual work of art a kind of mysterious 
power beyond time and place. This is as wrong as the belief that mere 
historic interpretation will reach the really vital parts of a work of art. 

The difficulty encountered here is theoretical. There exists as yet no 
philosophy of the history of art which attempts to define the work of art 
as an aesthetic object against its historical context. Most historians are 
aware of this dilemma and transcend the limits of the strictly historical 
approach. But too many are concerned with research while their endeav- 
ours are urgently needed to develop a new method. 

For all practical purposes, the momentary lack of an adequate method 
can be met by what Carroll L. V. Meeks calls the “conceptional” approach.’ 
There are certain basic concepts of human, sociological, or aesthetic nature 
which quite naturally link the present with the past. It is with these con- 


*Carroll L. V. Meeks, “The New History of Architecture,” Journal of the 
American Soc. of Architectural Historians, 11, 1, 1942. 
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cepts that the imagination and emotion of the average student can be best 
aroused. Then, by comparison, he can be led into history, and taught the 
various meanings of these concepts in different culture areas. 

For instance, death is one of the general human experiences. Men have 
always felt the need to erect enduring memorials for their dead. From this 
fact, the material for the conceptional approach can be derived. By picking 
out the tomb as a particular vehicle of art the emotional reaction of the 
student is established. Starting with his own experience he will be made 
acquainted with different forms of burial, and with the various forms of 
tombs in history. Egyptian mastabas and pyramids, Greek grave stelai, 
Roman sarcophagi, mediaeval tombs, and so forth are thus emotionally 
linked with the present in a way which is not possible in the typical his- 
toric survey course. 

An example of more aesthetic nature is perspective. Most people take 
perspective for granted, a fact which makes it extremely difficult to open 
their eyes to non-perspective art expressions. In order to encourage aware- 
ness to the artistic values of these periods it is necessary to break down 
perspective into its constituent conceptions. The chief contributing factors 
to the western form of perspective are the restricted, metopelike composi- 
tion of the Greeks, and the mediaeval preference for total representation 
of environment which is in opposition to the previous selection. It is 
easier for the student to understand these non-perspective expressions if 
he has recognized them as parts of his own experience in an art using 
perspective. This method of unfolding the implications of the uncon- 
sciously accepted standard helps, furthermore, in showing the losses as 
well as the gains in aesthetic values as brought about by the development 
of perspective. 

In conclusion, it cannot be emphasized enough that the historic method 
is indispensable for an intellectual approach to art. But the historic 
approach in itself can do very little to promote emotional contact with it. 
Only by transcending the strictly historical approach can the emotional 
appeal be gained which is needed for humanistic art education. The con- 
ceptional approach which is a combination of history and appreciation 
tries to remedy this dilemma. 

Paut M. LAPoRTE 
Simsbury, Conn. 


DESIDERATA 


Professor Erwin Panofsky, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N.J., 

would like to buy, if possible: 

1. Joseph Sauer, Symbolik des Kirchengebdudes, new edition (19307). 

2. The Biblia Sancta Vulgatae Editionis, in other words, any edition of the 
Bible in Latin provided it is complete and contains the version ap- 
proved by the Church—no matter how dilapidated. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHARLES DE ToLNAy, History and Technique of Old Master Drawings. 
A Handbook, vii + 155 p., 261 ill. New York, 1943, H. Bittner and 
Company. $20.00. 

For centuries English collectors have made great contributions to the 

knowledge of old master drawings, but never was their work followed by 

a corresponding literature in English, except for careful studies of 

detail, and valuable catalogues. It was left for an Austrian, Joseph Meder, 

to write the fundamental book on the subject, and for a Dutchman, Frits 

Lugt to give in his Marques de Collections a history of collections of draw- 

ings. Dr. Lugt’s book fortunately is written in French, while Meder’s book, 

which is good reading, is rather inaccessible since it has not yet been 
translated into English, though there are hopes that some day it may be. 

The two books in English which deserve mention here are of lesser im- 

portance: that by Capt. Reitlinger is not exhaustive enough; that by Mr. 

A. E. Popham is limited in scope since it was written as a guidebook for 

the collection of the British Museum. Thus we have to be grateful to the 

author and publisher of this volume for their solicitude in trying to fill 

a serious gap. Certainly every art library and art lover will buy this book. 
According to the title page the author set himself an ambitious task, that 

of writing a “handbook,” obviously in the German sense of the word, i.e. 
not a “handy” book, but a comprehensive reference book. The publisher 
has contributed generously toward this aim. The volume is large; it is 
handsomely produced and lavishly illustrated by more than two hundred 
examples of drawings from antiquity to the nineteenth century. Most of 
the collotypes are fair in quality, though not a few of the plates may 
serve to demonstrate the old truth that halftones, collotypes and “fac- 
similes,” if possible, should not be used as copy for reproductions. This 
technical difficulty could have been avoided if more drawings from Ameri- 
can collections had been included, in which case photographs would have 
been available, and the plates in general would have been better. 

The text unfortunately is short, much too short for the ambitious sub- 
ject. Meder’s book which concentrates primarily on the technique of draw- 
ings and related problems has over 700 pages as compared to the 150 pages 
of this volume which deals with the history of drawings as well. It is un- 
derstandable that under these conditions the promises of the title page 
remain largely unfulfilled. The volume is no “Handbuch”; the chapters 
on technique, collections and related matters are pitifully inadequate; the 
bibliography is scattered, repetitious, and incomplete. The author admits 
this state of affairs in the preface by pointing out that his book is not 
meant to be a substitute for Meder’s but rather a supplement to it. But 
why then the pretentious title? If the volume had been called An Outline 
of the History of Old Master Drawings or An Introduction to the Study 
of Old Master Drawings it would have been clear from the outset that it 
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is reading matter principally for the classroom and for the layman. Now 
the connoisseur and the museum curator may be justly annoyed, because 
they will expect more from the book than it offers, and the audience for 
which it is useful might be scared away. 

Mr. de Tolnay’s manner of writing history stimulates thought and, in 
the reviewer's opinion, frequently provokes contradiction. First the ques- 
tion occurs whether the material has been chosen with sufficient care to 
give a real survey of the field. For instance, does not the highhanded 
omission of the whole English school deprive the book of an important 
feature? Can a history of old master drawings be complete when it leaves 
out such masters as Inigo Jones, Thornhill, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Wil- 
son, Fiissly, Flaxman, Blake, Rowlandson, Bonington, to mention a few 
only? Is the nineteenth century adequately represented by a few drawings 
of the French school, however well they may be chosen? Is the theory of 
drawing wisely presented when Bernini’s views for instance are not quoted, 
although they constitute our best and most original source for the seven- 
teenth century? 

Others may be better judges whether the author's attempt to write a 
kind of philosophical history of drawings has been successful or not. The 
present reviewer experienced great difficulties in following an analysis 
which assumes for instance that the development of the theory of disegno 
is identical with the history of drawing, even if the Italians use the same 
word disegno for both “drawing” and “design,” (or whatever other English 
word one wants to use to translate the second, difficult meaning of this 
word). And the reviewer was completely baffled to find a term like “dialec- 
tic” used to characterise the careful procedure which the Italians of the 
renaissance evolved to prepare their pictures with the help of a series of 
drawings. This tendency to describe everything in philosophical terms 
runs through the main sections of the book. On the other hand, the text 
contains many pleasant passages, in which the author drops this manner 
and speaks simply and to the point, for instance about the character of a 
drawing or the style of an artist. 

As is usually the case, complicated thought is expressed in complicated 
language. Sometimes the author stretches the possibilities of English be- 
yond the utmost limit, with the result that the style of the book has a 
strangely foreign flavour. A further complication is the author’s evident love 
for lengthy foreign quotations. The difficulties arising from this are enhanced 
by his whimsical habit of quoting Cennino Cennini in the old spelling, 
though reliable modernized texts are easily available. And why then did the 
author not quote Dufresnoy in the original Latin instead of resorting to 
the French translation? 

To sum up: an interesting book; a handsome volume on an important 
subject; a beautiful promise, only half fulfilled; a hard nut for the re- 


viewer to crack. ULRicH MIDDELDORF 


University of Chicago 





W. M. Ivins, JRr., How Prints Look: Photographs with a Commentary. 
164 p., 130 ill. + 2 diagrams. New York, 1943, The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. $5.00. 

This book is worth a permanent exhibition and half a library. It will 
take its place as an invaluable help in courses on the graphic arts the 
country over. 

Whoever knows Mr. Ivins’ previous contributions to the history, ap- 
preciation, and “philosophy” of the graphic arts—all of them original, 
charming, and challenging—will not be surprised to learn that this recent 
one does not “replace” any other books. According to the Introductory 
Notes, it is “an elementary introduction to the appearances (the outward 
and visible signs) of prints. It is not a history, and it contains no technical 
recipes or instructions for print making. Most of the time spent over it 
should be given to looking at its pictures.” This is just what we needed. 
As to history, we have Hind’s standard works; technical advice for print 
making is plentiful. But “an elementary introduction to the appearances 
of prints” was really a desideratum, and in spite of the author’s modest 
remark concerning the minor importance of his text as compared with 
the plates, it should be stated—and emphatically, too—that the text is not 
only the indispensable key to the illustrations but much more. 

“The illustrations nearly all reproduce details of prints. With few ex- 
ceptions they have been enlarged, some of them considerably. This has 
been done because the specific qualities of line and surface produced by 
the various graphic processes frequently lie below the threshold of un- 
practiced vision.” Mr. Ivins is fond of such enlargements and has used 
them with striking effect in his recent catalogue of an exhibition of works 
by Rembrandt. He is not unaware of the fact that such changes in scale 
“introduce changes in our physiological ocular awareness of values and 
brilliances, and distort our psychological reactions in many subtle ways.” 
It seems necessary to this reviewer to emphasize that danger and to point 
to the author’s own advice to use his book in constant combination and 
comparison with originals (or, at any rate, with excellent reproductions in 
original size) lest such distortion become a threat to normal perception. 
The enlarged details are, in a sense metaphors only and should be con- 
sidered as such. But the increase in knowledge and critical discrimination 
gained by the perusal of these enlargements and of the careful and brilliant 
analysis to which they are subjected, is of tremendous importance for 
student and teacher alike. There are juxtapositions which teach the neo- 
phyte more about such difficult matters as exact distinction between 
engraving and etching, original and copy, early and later states and im- 
pressions than could be gathered from whole volumes. Incidentally, there 
are in this book at least two instances of the sort of discovery that can be 
made by employing this method (pp. 86 and 120/21). Most valuable, too, 
are the chapter entitled “Of copies, facsimiles, and other bothersome 
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matters” and the closing “Notes on a few points of interests,” desultory 
though they may be in part. Throughout the book, we hear the voice of 
a scholar of great knowledge, an enthusiast of infallible taste, and a man 
of great ability and wit. He talks about his real vocation charmingly and 
persuasively; but unlike so many enthusiasts, he imparts real knowledge 
in clear and unequivocal terms. Every word has been carefully weighed by 
the author; every word deserves and requires careful weighing by the 
reader. 

Since it would be surprising indeed if this excellent volume did not need 
reprinting in the very near future (in spite of the fact that its price is 
unfortunately, though perhaps inevitably, a little high for a student's 
“required” equipment), I am listing a few passages which seem to me 
subject to possible misunderstanding. The remark of Haden, mentioned 
on p. 60, that Meryon “was not an etcher (eau-fortiste) but a painter- 
engraver (peintre-graveur) because he made so much use of the engraving 
tool in finishing his plates,” can be correctly appraised only when one 
knows of Haden’s quarrel with the line-engravers; the student who does 
not realize that in common usage the term peintre-graveur really applies 
to etchers as well as line-engravers, is easily misled by this quotation of 
Haden’s whimsical criticism. The statement (p. 73) that Marcantonio 
“started engraving on its way toward having its own specific methods of 
laying lines” seems to need further elucidation. The same is likely to be 
true of a sentence on p. 143: “From a purely artistic point of view . . . 
the recognition of graphic techniques has little reward for anyone who is 
not himself a practicing graphic technician.” Since this remark conjures 
up the terrifying problem of what a “purely artistic point of view” (di- 
vorced from intrinsic relation to a specific technique) really is, it could 
easily be misunderstood in a sense which would tend to defeat the purpose 
of the whole book. Que Dieu nous en préserve! 

WOLFGANG STECHOW 
Oberlin College 


BERTRAM Morris, The Aesthetic Process [Northwestern University Studies 
in the Humanities, No. 8], 189 p. Evanston, 1943, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. $2.25. 

This book is interesting for its emphasis on the importance of proces- 
sual thinking for the understanding of aesthetic phenomena. The insist- 
ence on the act rather than on the object was introduced into American 
aesthetic theory by Dewey, particularly in his Art as Experience. Although 
Morris’ treatise does not enlarge our insight into the aesthetic process, it 
may find its justification in the effort to present a discussion of this 
process in a more systematic form, and in his emphasis on the fertile 
concept of the “satisfied imagination.” This book thus might have exer- 
cised some beneficial influence on thinking about aesthetics, which still 
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centers too frequently and exclusively on discussing such concepts as 
beauty, harmony, and balance. Unfortunately, it is doubtful whether it 
will be widely read. The presentation abounds with philosophical terms, 
which are preferred even when non-technical terms could have expressed 
the same notion. This makes the reading cumbersome for the non- 
philosophically inclined reader, and forbidding for the college student. 

Professor Morris begins his presentation with an analysis of the aesthetic 
attitude, in which “the aesthetic experience comes to fruition.” This atti- 
tude is defined as one which directs attention to an object as fulfilment 
of experience. The aesthetic object must not be taken for the physical 
object, such as the work of art. The work of art is only the sum total of 
physical qualities. We associate aesthetic experience with it and thus we 
may easily deceive ourselves in thinking that the physical object is the 
aesthetic object too. Aesthetic refers only to the immanent experience as 
it is processually had. Beauty thus can be found only in a process, and the 
particular process generating beauty is the expression of a purpose in a 
sensuous medium. Since beauty is found only in the process, and since the 
aesthetic process may be one of creation, or of appreciation, the author is 
forced to assert the fundamental identity of creation and appreciation: 
After he has done sc (on p. 68) he is forced to concede (on p. 77) that 
there are differences between the two processes. 

Since beauty was defined as the expression of a purpose in a sensuous 
medium, a discussion of this aesthetic purpose becomes inevitable and 
proves fatal, since a tortuous discussion of the aesthetic purpose ends in 
the assertion that this purpose is, fundamentally, the postulate of aesthetic 
value, which can be neither proved nor demonstrated, but only recognized 
(p. 111). Thus the circle is completed: beauty which supposedly was ex: 
plained by means of aesthetic purpose, now, under the name of aesthetic 
value, enters by the backdoor and explains the aesthetic purpose. 

The author apparently began with the desire to supersede the idealistic 
systems, according to which beauty is an ultimate value and aesthetics a 
part of the theory of values, only to end with justifying his assertions by 
means of beauty as an ultimate value. The difference between his way of 
reasoning and the old type of idealistic aesthetics seems to be, that he 
presents only scanty evidence for asserting that beauty is an ultimate value. 
Probably a case could be made for the “satisfied imagination” as consti- 
tuting a value as ultimate as beauty, but the author fails to present it. 

Readers of the JouRNAL might be interested in some of Professor Morris’ 
statements on art. Some of them may be only incidental to his thesis, others 
may be those which he cites as evidence for his main contentions, but each 
sheds some interesting light on what a writer on aesthetics thinks of art, 
on what kind of concrete aesthetic insights his speculations are based, and 
what the application of his theories to art problems might be. Moreover, 
the application of theories to concrete problems is a convenient touch- 
stone for the soundness of a system. 
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First two general statements may be discussed, which do not refer to any 
particular art object. We are told, that “the more completely a culture 
is integrated, the more significant does its art become, and the more 
humane do human beings become, in a world which is consonant with 
their being.” (p. 6) It would be nice to think that art is always a humaniz- 
ing force, but to combine this notion with the one of a well integrated 
culture seems to defeat the purpose of the statement. Were those cultures 
which produced a significant art while based on a slave society, particu- 
larly humane? And how can we explain that the greatest humanizing 
forces, monotheism and Christianity, originated in a culture which denied 
art a right to exist independently? 

The other general statement singled out for discussion asserts, “Works 
of art may be enlarged or made smaller without losing worth, depending 
simply upon one’s power of imagination.” It is difficult to comprehend 
how this would apply to works of music or literature, or does the author 
really think that it is only a lack of power of imagination if one cannot 
quite appreciate the kind of literature presented in the Reader’s Digest? 
It is to be hoped, that he will not be taken too seriously, otherwise we 
shall soon be confronted by a “Music Digest.” If the idea is intended to 
apply only to the visual arts, this should be clearly stated; but then this 
idea could not support a general aesthetic theory. Even if we restrict its 
implications to the visual arts it is hard to agree with it. The reviewer 
remembers reproductions of Verrocchio’s Colleoni which are used as 
paperweights. They recall the original, but despite a vivid imagination he 
cannot agree that the experience of the paperweight-size Colleoni was of 
the same significance to him as was the experience of the original. And 
the difference was not always one of degree, it was quite frequently one 
in kind; it was sometimes an experience of disgust, sometimes one of 
something ludicrous. 

Among the many statements on particular works of art, all of them 
indicative of the author's preferences and dislikes in the field of art, we 
may note a few. We learn, for instance, that Bach’s Passion according to 
St. Matthew “appeals not so much to those devoted to music as to those 
devoted to drama. . . . The recitatives are musically dull. Consequently it 
[the Passion] is loosely integrated and the work is at times extra-aesthetic” 
(p. 74). The reviewer begs to be permitted to disagree. 

Another passage pertaining to the field of music, although not entirely 
so, asserts that: “The process of externalizing is, after a thing has been 
expressed, merely a matter of recording or transcribing—for example, such 
as we find in Mozart’s work. The process takes on a different and much 
more imaginative coloring, however, when creation proceeds more halt- 
ingly and laboriously and when it must be continually revised and worked 
over—as, for example, in Beethoven’s work. In the former case, the 
aesthetic activity has already been resolved in advance of the process of 
externalizing. In the latter case, the aesthetic activity is actually furthered 
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in the process of externalizing, and the fingers or the pens or the brushes 
run ahead of the artist and help him to think through his work of art” 
(p. 45). Thus it seems that the author thinks Beethoven's greatness was 
helped made more possible because “the pen” with which he wrote his 
scores could “run ahead” of him and “help him to think through his work 
of art.” Pens and brushes running ahead of artists are an amusing pic- 
ture, although not quite expected in a treatise dealing with conceptual 
problems. 

Finally, a statement dealing with Gothic architecture illustrates the 
weakness of the author's applications: “When the massive stone columns, 
functionally appropriate for the expression of the strength of the Church, 
finally dwindle off into the spindle-like colonettes, then the medium of 
stone is abused and is no longer functionaliy appropriate to the concep- 
tion. The dematerialization of the material in the medium of stone is not 
a happy solution” (p. 95). The author obviously did not consider the pos- 
sibility that the change in the use of structural material may indicate a 
changed conception, and therefore be quite adequate, indeed. Moreover, 
according to his theory of the satisfied imagination one may ask: why 
should the imagination to be satisfied concentrate on the strength of the 
church, why not, for instance, on the greatness of God, or His benevolence? 
The author continues, “Even the stained glass, the purpose of which is 
not so much to let in light as to etherialize the emotions, is not appropriate 
for a wall, the basic function of which is to enclose space and to bear 
structural strains.” Here the author contradicts his own thesis; for if aes- 
thetic value resides only in the process, then the aesthetic justification for 
a work of art is not whether it is functionally adequate for bearing struc- 
tural strains, but whether it is adequate for evoking a satisfied imagination. 
There is hardly a work of art which is more adequate for satisfying one’s 
faculty of imagination than the great Gothic cathedrals with their stained 
glass windows. The author's argument continues. “From the exterior we 
discover what may also be considered an architectural shortcoming. Flying 
buttresses make it impossible for the eye to experience an essential soli- 
darity of the wall. In fact, they produce an effect of perceptual confusion. 
This treatment of the problem is not the most felicitous way of obtaining 
the illusion of the universality of the Church, of its transcendence of all 
finite bounds. The final touch of intellectualization through symbol, is the 
transept, which gives the structure the form of the cross. But the cross 
cannot be seen from any terrestrial angle. It must be reconstructed intel- 
lectually.” Thus the author, who makes the theory of the satisfied imag- 
ination the core of his treatise, fails to comprehend a work of art which, 
more than any other, has the power to evoke a satisfying aesthetic ex- 
perience. And that because, contrary to his own thesis, he applies pre- 
conceived notions as to what type of imaginative ideas a particular work 
of art ought to evoke, and because he, again contrary to his own thesis, 
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analyses the work of art, instead of concentrating on the aesthetic process. 

The book raises many questions of concern to those genuinely inter- 
ested in art and aesthetics. One of them is: why are most aesthetic treatises 
so sterile? The criticism of this book should not be misconstrued as imply- 
ing any doubt in regard to the sincerity of the author, nor of his ability 
to investigate philosophical problems in a scholarly fashion, nor of his 
genuine love for art. The inadequacies of this treatise originate in the 
antinomies inherent in some of the prevalent schools of modern aesthetics. 
Writers of aesthetic treatises are usually philosophers, so it is only natural 
that they deal with their subject in a philosophical manner. They cannot 
use the approach of the artist or the art historian, who are predominantly 
interested in the work of art, in the person of the artist, and his times. 
Neither can they take advantage of the approach of the psychologist, 
which is scientific and often experimental. Hence some modern schools 
of aesthetics deny the importance of the work of art as a physical object, 
since if they did not do so, they would have to proceed in the same way 
as the art historian does and duplicate, with less training, his work. They 
cannot duplicate the psychologist’s approach, mainly because his scien- 
tific thinking is alien to their speculation. The orthodox philosophical way 
of approaching the aesthetic problem, namely to consider it as part of the 
theory of values, is frequently discarded by these schools, which regard 
this approach as antiquated and “idealistic.” That the approach is ideal- 
istic is true; that it is antiquated is a moot question as long as no better, 
more consistent, or more satisfactory solution of the philosophical problem 
of aesthetics is found. Thus the modern writer on aesthetics often tries 
to integrate some critical, some psychological and some philosophical 
observations. This results all too frequently in speculations of great acute- 
ness, which are not well founded on factual evidence and which fit only 
loosely the phenomena which they are supposed to elucidate. The book 
under discussion is no exception. Still, the reviewer has no doubt that 
only concentration on the process of aesthetic experience can lead to a 
revitalization of modern aesthetics. This book is an effort in the right 
direction; that it did not succeed too well should not obliterate this fact. 
Hope for a more successful handling of aesthetic problems will depend on 
whether art historians, artists, philosophers and psychologists will work 
together toward their solution. 

BRUNO BETTELHEIM 
University of Chicago 















PERIODICAL REVIEW 


The New Pallas, Art and Archaeology News Bulletin, Editor: Dr. Paul 
Neuberger, Chemin Ker Mely 4, Geneva, Vol. VII, 1943. Four numbers 
monthly, price quarterly $3.00. Bank: Union de Banque Suisses, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


ENGLAND 


Among the English churches destroyed or gravely damaged by air raids, 
in addition to those mentioned earlier, are the Cathedral of Canterbury, 
the Cathedral of Norwich, and the Cathedral of Llandaff (No. 24, July 10). 


Hull: The Municipal Museum was destroyed during an air raid (No. 24, 
July 10). 

London: “La Belle Hollandaise” by Picasso is to be acquired for £5,500 
for the Tate Gallery (No. 30-31, September 14). 


GERMANY 

A Reich Central Office for combating art forgeries has been founded in 
Berlin. A list of experts who can be called on to give their opinions about 
suspicious cases will be kept at the Ministry of Justice (No. 18, June 10). 

According to new orders of the German Price Commissioner, paintings, 
sculptures, drawings, prints, and reproductions must bear price quotations. 
This does not concern works earlier than 1900, nor works of living artists 
shown at art exhibitions. Art dealers may show only works under Rm. 3000 
in shop windows (No. 45-46, December 14). 


Aachen: The Steeples of the townhall were burned and the roof fell in. 
The Coronation Hall was greatly damaged (No. 25-26, July 28). 


Berlin: The inside of the Catholic church of St. Hedwig was burned and 
the cupola fell in (No. 10, March 28). 


Cassel: The State Library of 1910, the Picture Gallery of 1877, the Mur- 
hard Library of 1905, and Bellevue Castle of 1709-20 have all been 
seriously damaged (No. 39-40, November 10). 


Cologne: The Giirzenich, a secular residence dating from 1441, was 
bombed. The Wallraf-Richartz Museum of 1850-60 and the Stadthaus of 
1912 were ruined. The left nave and baptistry and left aisle of the 
Cathedral were damaged (No. 24, July 10). The Cathedral was again 
damaged, later (No. 41, Nov. 18). The Roman mosaics excavated in 
Cologne have been ruined (No. 25-26, July 28). 


Dortmund: The Reinoldi Kirche, the Petri Kirche, the Propstei Kirche 
and the Old Town Hall are reported as destroyed or gravely damaged 
(No. 20, June 19). 
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Diisseldorf: The Academy of Fine Arts, Kunsthalle and Opera House 
are reported to be destroyed or gravely damaged (No. 20, June 19). 


Dresden: The Herman Géring Prize, founded by the Saxon Art Society 
has been awarded to a mural painting entitled “Infantry Cannon De- 
ploying” executed by the order of the Wehrmacht (No. 20, June 19). 
Professor Herman Voss has been appointed Director of the State Picture 
Gallery, as successor of Posse (No. 11, March 81). 


Elberfeld: During the air raid of June 24 the Von der Heydt house, 
containing the collection of the late Baron August von der Heydt, was 
entirely destroyed. The collection was created during the first two decades 
of this century and contained works by Daumier, Courbet, Cézanne, 
Renoir, Van Gogh, Rodin, Picasso, Matisse, Van Dongen, Dérain, Franz 
Marc, Nolde and also a great number of paintings by Swiss artists (No. 
25-26, July 28). 


Essen: The Miinster Kirche, Johannis Kirche and the Markt Kirche are 
reported as destroyed or gravely damaged by air raids (No. 20, June 19). 
Gladbach: The Minster has been gravely damaged by bombs. The Town 
Hall has fallen in (No. 35, October 2). 


Hanover: The Leibniz House, in which the great philosopher lived, 
one of the finest Baroque private houses of Germany, has been damaged 
by the bombardments (No. 41, November 18). 

At the beginning of this year all the German artists were invited to 
a competition entitled “The Small Picture,” aiming at the creation of 
mural decorations for small lodgings. The competitors were expected 
to confine tieraselves to small sizes and to renounce pictorial experi- 
ments for the szke of popularity (No. 20, June 19). Herrenhausen Castle, 
dating from 1660, has been destroyed (No. 39-40, November 10). 


Linz: Comprehensive acquisitions have been made during the last few 
years by the Linz Picture Gallery, which is to be enlarged into a first- 
class museum. Among the pictures mentioned are: “The Artist's Studio” 
by Vermeer, from the Czernin Collection in Vienna; more than a dozen 
Rembrandts; landscapes by Ruisdael; works by P. Brueghel the Elder, 
Rubens. Van Dyck, Diirer, Cranach, Raphael, Titian, Watteau, Boucher, 
Lancret, Goya, Von Schwind, Menzel, Bécklin and Thoma. The pic- 
tures are to be shown in single rooms in a setting harmonizing with 
their style and time (No. 23, July 2). Professor Herman Voss, in addi- 
tion to his position as Director of the State Picture Gallery of Dresden, 
will direct the new Picture Gallery at Linz (No. 11, March 31). 


Mannhein: The National Theater and the Jesuit Church have been 
destroyed. The Castle, erected 1720-60, with valuable ceilings and mural 
paintings, has been consumed by fire. The Kunsthalle has been gutted 
(No. 35, October 2). 
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Muenster (Westphalia): The Cathedral, the Lambertikirche, the 
Clemenskirche, the Episcopal Palace, the Museum, and the University 
are reported to have been gravely damaged. Many of the old houses 
are said to have been destroyed (No. 38, October 25). 


Munich: The Neue Pinakothek, the Alte Pinakothek, the Glyptothek, 
the Schack Gallery, and the New State Gallery are reported to have 
been damaged by bombs. The Frauenkirche is said to have been dam- 
aged. The University, the Technical High School, the Academy of Fine 
Arts and the State Library are reported to have been severely damaged 
(No. 10, March 23). 

With the support of the German Academy at Munich an Encyclo- 
pedia of the Fine Arts of Europe is planned. It is to consist of fifty 
volumes, a historical series representing art production up to the igth 
century, and a series on Modern Art. Dr. Rolf Hetsch will be the editor 
and will have the aid of both German and foreign specialists. Italian, 
Spanish and French translations will appear simultaneously with the 
original (No. 27-28, August 2). 


Nuremberg: The Durer House is reported to have been damaged (No. 
10, March 23). 


ITALY 


Northern Italy: The confiscation of all art objects, antiquities, and 
libraries owned by Jews and Jewish organizations has been ordered. 
This applies even to property hitherto exempted from such measures 
(No. 45-46, December 14). 


Sicily: At Messina it has been possible to save part of the mosaics in 
the apses of the Cathedral (No. 27-28, August 2). 

In Palermo the Churches of S. Francesco, SS. Anunziata, S. Salvatore, 
S. Chiara, Basilica della Magione, the Cathedral and the Palazzo 
Abbatelli are reported destroyed or more or less gravely damaged (No. 
20, June 19). 

However, according to recent reports, the most important monu- 
ments in Palermo, as well as in the rest of Sicily, are intact or only 
slightly damaged. Among the buildings saved are: the Cathedral; S. 
Giovanni Eremitani; the Palazzo Reale with the Cappella Palatina. The 
mosaics of the Cathedral of Monreale are intact. The Quattro Canti 
have been injured. The temples of Agrigentum and Segesta are un- 
hurt, but other ruins at Agrigentum have suffered injury. The theater 
at Segesta, the classical ruins and the Cathedral of Syracuse are intact 
or only slightly damaged (No. 39-40, November 10). 

A summary of a further report of the AMG says that none of the 
Greek, Roman and Norman buildings in Sicily has been seriously 
damaged, but that several of the most beautiful Baroque churches were 
destroyed or gravely damaged. In addition to the buildings recently 
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mentioned here, the temples of Selinus, the Cathedral of Cefali and 
§. Cataldo at Palermo are noted as intact. In respect to Monreale, the 
pilots were ordered not to throw explosive bombs within a zone of 16 
km. around the Cathedral, so that it might be protected even from the 
effects of air pressure. Nothing so far has been revealed about the de- 
struction of paintings and statues (except frescoes) in the churches. The 
preservation of church buildings will be undertaken immediately by 
mending roofs, consolidating buttresses and cleaning the interiors (No. 
48, December 31). 


Bologna: During the air raid of July 24th the facade and other parts 
of the S. Francesco were damaged. S. Salvatore, as well as the Sepulchre 
of Rolandino Passeggieri on Piazza S. Domenico, were hit (No. 27-28, 
August 2). 

The marble sarcophagus in San Domenico, decorated by Niccold 
dell’Arca and Michelangelo has been taken apart and put in a safe 
place (No. 18, June 10). 


Florence: The frescoes by Filippino Lippi and Masaccio from S. Maria 
del Carmine are being restored and will be put in a safe place (No. 30- 
31, September 14). 


Genoa: S. Maria di Carignano, S. Maria della Consolazione, S. Tomaso, 
S. Siro, and the Carlo Felice Theater are reported to be more or less 


gravely damaged, if not destroyed (No. 32-33, September 22). Many 
valuable art objects are said to have perished in tne destroyed palaces, 


such as the Brignole-Sale de Ferrari Collection and the family portraits 
by Van Dyck in the Palazzo Rosso (No. 5-6, February 8). 


Frascati: The facade of the Cathedral and nearly all the villas have 
suffered from the fighting (No. 38, October 25). 


Milan: The following monuments are reported to be more or less 
gravely damaged, if not destroyed: S. Ambrogio, S. Nazaro, S. Babila, 
S. Satiro, S. Sebastiano, S. Giorgio, S. Fedele, S. Simpliciano, S. An- 
tonio. The Cathedral has suffered only slightly; some statues were de- 
stroyed, and most of them have been damaged. In addition, the Brera, 
a wing of the Castello Sforzesco, the Archepiscopal Palace, the Am- 
brosiana Library, the Palazzo Reale, the Palazzo del Senato, the Casa 
Fontana, and the Ospedale Maggiore (the principal part of the terra- 
cotta facade is safe), have been hit. The Scala Theater, it is said, can 
be restored (No. 32-33, September 22). 


Naples: In spite of terrible destruction, the Cathedral, the National 
Museum, S. Martino and most of the churches and monasteries are 
intact (No. 39-40, November 10). S$. Chiara is reported destroyed, but 
the campanile and the cloister precincts are safe; the Palazzo d’Angri 
and the Palazzo Maddaloni were damaged. The San Carlo Theater was 
hit (No. 32-33, September 22). 
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Pompeii: According to Amadeo Maiuri, the temple of Jupiter and the 
portico of the House of Triptolemos have suffered greatly. A part of 
the contents of the Museum is said to have been destroyed (No. 39-40, 
November 10). The Museum has been hit, but the most valuable ob- 
jects had been removed. The Macellum, the temple of Vespasian, the 
edifice of Eumachia and the altar of the Lares are reported destroyed 
(No. 32-33, September 22). 


Rome: Ivan MeStrovit is working on a series of statues of the popes. 
The statue of Sixtus V is completed. 

The equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol has been 
removed for safe-keeping (No. 21, June 24). 

A National Gallery of Futuristic Art and of Aero-Painting, founded 
by the order of Mussolini, was recently opened by Marinetti (No. 22, 
June 28). 

During the bombardment of July 19th the Basilica of S. Lorenzo 
fuori le mura was seriously damaged (No. 25-26, July 28). 

The Palazzo Venezia, the collections of which have not been gen- 
erally accessible, is to be arranged as a State Museum after the war 
(No. 30-31, September 14). 


Trent: The Archaeological Museum has been destroyed by bombs (No. 
32-33, September 22). 


Turin: The Carmine church, S. Giovanni, the Townhall and the 
Palazzo Carignano are reported to be more or less gravely damaged, if 


not destroyed (No. 32-33, September 22). 


Vatican City: The Vatican Museums remain accessible. Precautionary 
measures against air raids have not been taken. On the contrary, pre- 
cious books and objects of art from Rome, and especially from the, 
Roman churches, have been brought into the extra-territorial buildings 
of Vatican City (No. 27-28, August 2). 


OTHER COUNTRIES 
FRANCE 


Bordeaux: A German soldier has found the diary of the sculptor David 
d’Angers in a second-hand book shop (No. 30-31, September 14). 
Paris: Dufy and Segonzac are especially well represented in the ex- 
hibition of the Salon d’Automne. Bonnard, Maurice Denis and Van 
Dongen are represented, and Matisse is showing four new pictures. One 
large room contains work by Bracque, and another is devoted to works 
by Surrealists (No. 38, October 25). 

The Vichy Government has purchased the Hétel de Sully, built by 
Jean Ducerceau and acquired by the minister of Henri IV in 1629 and 
owned by his family until 1752. It is to be restored. 
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GREECE 


Athens: Professor Orlandos, the director of the Reconstruction Office 
of the present Ministry of Education, will have the Propylaea restored 
(No. 30-31, September 14). 


HOLLAND 


Amsterdam: At the Amsterdam art dealers’, Unger and Van Zanten, 
where works by D. Harkink and Aad de Haas were on view, the German 
police seized a number of paintings, etchings, lithographs and drawings 
by these artists. They are to be shown at an exhibition of “degenerate 
art.” The exhibition of the art dealers has been closed (No. 37, October 
16). 
HUNGARY 
The Hungarian Minister of Public Education is offering a series of 
prizes for treatises dealing with the Hungarian ideal of beauty and the 
problem of how this ideal might find expression in the fine arts. Essays 
should not exceed four typed pages (No. 30, 31, September 14). 
NORTH AFRICA 
Mr. Henderson, Secretary of Finance in the English War Office, in- 
formed the House of Commons that the ruins of Cyrene, Apollonia and 


Ptolemais have not been gravely damaged during the fighting (No. 32-33, 
September 22). 


SPAIN 


The Chapter Hall of the Escorial again has the greater part of its pic- 
tures, especially the works exhibited at Geneva four years ago and after- 
wards taken to the Prado (No. 27, 28, August 2). 

Compiled by 
FRANKLIN M. BIEBEL 
Frick Collection, New York 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Problems of the Sculptor by Bruno Adriani, 99 p., published by the 
Nierendorf Gallery, New York, 1943. $3.00. 

What Is Modern Painting by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. [Introductory Series 
to the Modern Arts, No. 2], 43 p., ill., published by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York, 1943. 75 cents. 

Home Craft Course in Pennsylvania Dutch Home Weaviig Patterns 
by Marguerite P. Davidson, 12 p., 15 pl., published by Mrs. Cc. Naaman 
Keyser, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., 1943. $1.00. 

Moyen Age: Survivances et Reveils by Henri Focillon [Etudes d’Art 
et d'Histoire], 201 p., 7 pl. + 15 drawings, published by Brentano's, [New 
York], 1943. 
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Brazil Builds by Philip L. Goodwin (Test in English and Portuguese), 
198 p., ill, published by the Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1943. 
$5.00. 

The Museum of Modern Art: The First Ten Years, 157 p.. 9 pl. in 
color, published by A. Conger Goodyear, New York, 1943. $3.00. 

Patterns and Principles of Spanish Art by Oskar Hagen, 2nd edition, 
xiv + 279 p., 100 ill., published by the University of Wisconsin Press, 
Madison, 1943. $4.00. 

New Bearings in Esthetics and Art Criticism. A Study in Semantics 
and Evaluation by Bernard C. Heyl, xii + 172 p., published by the Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1943. $2.50. 

Home Craft Course in Pennsylvania German Painted Tin (Tole Ware) 
by Elizabeth S. Hoke, 6 p., 25 pl. (2 in color), published by Mrs. C. 
Naaman Keyser, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., 1943. $1.00. 

Where the Two Came to Their Father, A Navaho War Ceremonial by 
Jeff King (Recorded in text and paintings by Maud Oakes, Commentary by 
Joseph Campbell) [The Bollingen Series, I], 86 p., 18 pl. in color, pub- 
lished by Pantheon Books, New York, 1943. $8.50. 

Cézanne’s Composition: Analysis of His Form with Diagrams and Photo- 
graphs of His Motifs by Erle Loran, vi + 141 p., ill. (including 1 pl. in 
color), published by the University of California Press, Berkeley, 1943. 
$6.50. 

The Horse in Greek Art by Sidney David Markman [The Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 35], xvii + 211 p., 62 ill, 
published by The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1943. $5.00. 

The Political Meeting Places of the Greeks by William A. McDonald 
[The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 34], xix + 
308 p., 31 photographs + 19 pl. of plans, published by The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, 1943. $5.00. 

Henry Moore by Geoffrey Grigson [The Penguin Modern Painters], 
16 p., 32 pl. (16 in color), published by Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, 
1943- 

In the Chinese Garden. A Photographic Tour of the Complete Chinese 
Garden, etc., by Florence Lee Powell, 112 p., 74 ill. + 2 plans, published 
by The John Day Co., New York, 1943. $2.75. 

Kouroi: A Study of the Development of the Greek Kouros, etc., by 
Gisela M. A. Richter and Irma A. Richter (Photographs by Gerard M. 
Young), xxi + 261 p. + indices, 135 pl., published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1942. $15.00. 

Studio Secrets by Frederic Taubes, xii + 134 p., 4 pl. + ill. in pen, 
published by Watson-Guptill, New York, 1943. $3.50. 

Chinesische Farbendrucke aus dem Lehrbuch des Senfkorngartens, 34 
p-, 16 pl. in color; and Geschichte der Schrift in Bildern, 85 p., 70 pl. 
both by Jan Tschichold, both published by the Holbein-Verlag, Basel. 
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